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FOX HUNTING IN AMERICA 


By DAVID GRAY 


in America. The object of the 

first is to destroy the fox. A farm- 
er’s boy with a shot-gun lies in ambush 
upon a runway and pots him as he trots 
by. This, from the English point of view, 
is a little worse than murder and as bad as 
poaching. The man who shoots foxes 
enjoys an ignominy, at least in the minds 
of other fox hunters, which is unique. 

Fox hunters of the second class find 
their sport in watching or listening to na- 
tive hounds trail a fox. They go afield 
on foot, and post themselves on high 
ground commanding the runway. In 
Kentucky and in parts of New England 
this is a deservedly popular sport, offer- 
ing as it does an opportunity for testing 
the remarkable nose of the American 
hound. 

In fox hunting of the third kind the 
object is to pursue a fox with hounds and 
to follow the hounds across country with 
horses. To most fox hunters of this cate- 
gory the following is the most important 
part. It requires horsemanship, a good 
horse and lasting enthusiasm to ride well 
and hard to hounds, though the enthus- 
iasm which comes out of a bottle some- 
times carries its votaries for short bursts. 

The fox hunters of the fourth class, to 
make an Irish statement, do not hunt a 
fox at all, but a drag; nevertheless, they 
ride to hounds, and this allies them to 
those who ride to hounds after a wild fox. 


‘Tina are four kinds of fox hunters 
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There is a logical classification which 
divides those who play with horses from 
the rest of the world. The horse, as it 
were, is the bond and password of a society 
of which there are many degrees, and the... 
order of those who ride to hounds.is a 
high and exclusive one. I once talked 
most agreeably, across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, on the ‘“‘great subject” with a 
stranger who looked, when he boarded 
my ship at Singapore, as if he were going 
to bea bore. We got into the Bay of Bis- 
cay, with lucid intervals for meals when 
the sea god levied tribute upon him, and 
the question whether it was best to fly big 
timber or buck over it was still unsettled. 
The delights of conversing on the subject 
of horse are admittedly great, but it is true 
that the world is haunted by the person 
aptly described as ‘‘the horsiest man on 
foot and the footiest man on horse.” He 
is to be avoided, and it is easier to get 
away from him in the field than in the 
smoking room. 

In the Northern States various condi- 
tions tend to make drag hunting more 
practicable and popular than wild-fox 
hunting. Wild foxes are not usually 
plentiful in regions near most of the large 
Northern cities; moreover, it often takes a 
great deal of time to find a wild fox when 
they are plentiful and when you do find 
him he may not run very far. The men 
of the North who are mostly in business 
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cannot spare whole days, nor do they care 
to take chances of going out without get- 
tingarun. Asa consequence the hunting 
life at such centres as Dedham and 
Myopia near Boston; at Meadowbrook, 
Eatontown, Goshen and Staten Island 
near New York, has developed around 
drag hounds. The spirit which animates 
drag hunting is exemplified by the remark 
of a well-known American sportsman who 
jumped over a high fence by the side of an 
open gate. The M. F. H. remonstrated 
as the hounds were not running. 

‘Sir,” retorted the ofiender, “TI did not 
come fifty miles in a train to ride through 
gates.” 

The man who wants a gallop with plenty 
of jumping, wants to be sure of it, and 
from this point of vicw there is a great 
deal to be said for drag hunting, though 
like the Chinaman’s idea of the toboggan 
slide, there seems to he to the fex hunter a 
great deal of ‘‘walkee walkee” in the way 
of going to and from town for a very 
little time in the saddle. 

I doubt whether anyone, except possi- 
bly Mr. Trollope, has given an adequate 
picture of fox hunting. It is much like 
the task of describing human nature, be- 
cause each man and woman who hunts 
adds a new and different element to the 
picture; moreover, each observer sees it 
differently. The man whose soul is sensi- 
tive to the refinements of raiment sees 
little except how people are turned out. 
If the first whip’s boots are too low and 
show the extensions on his breeches, or if 
they are too high and show but two but- 
tons, the beauty of his day is marred and 
he complains about it in the smoking room 
of the club. Another man sees only the 
horses, another only the women or one 
woman. 

The best picture of a hunting day ought 
to be made by a hunting man who is out 
as a visitor with a strange hunt. He 
knows the subject, yet the new country, 
new horses, new people and hounds, make 
vivid first impressions. If I wanted a 
description of drag hunting, I should ask 
some confirmed fox hunter from the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia or from the 
Green Spring Valley near Baltimore to 
go out with one of the smart drag packs 
in the neighborhood of New York and then 
tell me about it. He would drive to the 
meet with his friend the drag hunter, and 


see a comparatively small field assembled, 
perhaps half a dozen finished horsemen, 
noted cross country riders, two or three 
hard-going women, a handful of reckless 
youths with more courage than experi- 
ence, and a few, very few, mild goers. 
Drag-hunting as practised at Meadow- 
brook is no child’s play, and without a 
good horse and a real love for the sport it 
is foolish to go out. The social aspects 
of the meet, except on occasions, are sub- 
ordinate. There are some how-do-you- 
do’s and then the M. F. H. trots into a 
nearby. ficld, followed by the hounds, puts 
them on the line and they are off. There 
is little or no music as drag hounds usu- 
ally run mute. The fox hunter settles 
into his saddle and manceuvers for a place, 
but there is no crowd and the pace is too 
fast to admit of much sticking at the 
fences. After the hounds have had their 
start of a field or so, he sees the crack-a- 
jack men with reputations for hard going 
begin to go after them. Old and new 
rivalries between men and horses have an 
opportunity for settlement and the run 
develops a series of races. Presently the 
thrusters are riding on the heels of the 
hounds and driving them. The M. F. H. 
shouts and swears but nobody pays much 
attention to him. The attitude of the 
hard-riding man is that if his wretched 
beasts will tail out and get in the way, he 
ought to be willing to have them jumped 
on. The fox-hunter’s conscience tells 
him that this is sacrilege, but the pace has 
got into his blood and he does not care. 
A fast gallop on a good horse over big 
fences produces a moral glow more satis- 
fying than goodness. At the end cf three 
or four miles there isa check. The strag- 
glers come in. Some of the ficld get up on 
second horses which are waiting for them 
and then there is another burst. In threc- 
quarters of an hour it is all over. The 
hounds are winded and a kennel man is on 
hand to blood them with liver. The 
horses are done. The first few in are 
satisfied and are gloomy or cheerful ac- 
cording ‘as it is their nature or pose to 
express satisfaction. The thrusters who 
have been left or who have had accidents 
are out of temper, and a youth comes in 
with a broken hat and the excuse that he 
came down and had to chase his horse for 
two fields. The riders dismount, put on 
their overcoats and drive away in traps 
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that are waiting, and the horses are 
walked back to their stables. 

In a fox-hunting community, the drag 
is looked down upon. You introduce the 
question at dinner and you see the lip curl 
and the eyebrows go up if you speak of 
its delights. |The true spirit of venery 
scorns the subterfuge and the subject is 
politely dropped. If the drag hunter is a 
visitor, he hears with a new interest how 
the fox whose den is in Cryder’s Wood ran 
eight miles last Saturday and eleven miles 
two weeks before that, and it is darkly 
suggested as a possibility that the M. F. H. 
may come around that way on the morrow 
if he finds nothing in the coverts near the 
meet. After dinner those superior mem- 
bers of the hunt who know, or pretend 
they know some of the hounds by sight and 
name, discourse on the remarkable way in 
which Peerless picked up the cold line on 
crossing the turnpike and notified the pack 
which was pursuing a rabbit led by the 
unprofitable lady hound, Prudence. Pru- 
dence has an admirer who asserts that it 
was not she but Willful who went astray 
after the rabbit. All this time the drag 
hunter sits by mystified because to him, 
hounds are only something to follow and 
if possible not to jump on. When the 
question of Smith’s performance on the 
black horse comes up for discussion, he 
feels more at home and confidently asserts 
that if the black horse really jumped five 
feet eight inches out of the barn yard, he is 
a good horse. 

On the following morning he goes to the 
meet and is perhaps disappointed at the 
general lack of smartness. The whips 
and huntsmen are very likely turned out 
in pink or blue, but most of the field ap- 
pear in mufti, and this is more apt to be 
true the farther South he goes. The 
horses, too, look a little rough on the sur- 
face and are perhaps not so fit as he likes 
to see them, but when he looks to the 
skeleton and the quality, he is apt to find 
high classed cattle. For in the neighbor- 
hoods adjoining the Southern Hunts a 
large part of the best half-bred and thor- 
ough-bred horses are raised and the smart 
Northern drag hunts are mounted from 
horses schooled by fox hunters. If there 
is a touch of frost and the ground is damp 
under foot, if the air is dry overhead, the 
sky blue, and here and there a maple 
which has retained a part of its scarlet 
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mantle, and here and there an oak with 
its red-brown leaves, he fills his lungs and 
feels a sense of satisfaction at the prospect 
of spending the whole day in the saddle 
instead of'a brief hour. 

At the meet from twenty-five to a hun- 
dred may turn up according to the day 
and the locality. There is an atmosphere 
of social intimacy and a great deal of fun 
and banter, whether the meet is at a coun- 
try-house and accompanied by a hunt 
breakfast or at some four corners on the 
highway. The drag hunter is presented 
to the heroes and heroines of the hunt and 
the famous horses are pointed out. He is 
advised of the men he may follow with 
advantage. Nearly everybody he meets 
inquires what he is going to ride, and if it 
is suspected that he is looking for horses 
to buy, he receives many generous offers 
of mounts from young men who have a 
rare good spare horse with which they are 
willing to part. 

The Master or huntsman takes the 
hounds to covert, the field follow at a 
proper distance or move slowly to a posi- 
tion on one side of the woods where the 
knowing ones are sure that they will get a 
good start without heading the fox. This 
is the time when the visitor hears the 
habits of this particular fox described and 
the likelihood of the line that he will take. 
After a long suspense, he hears the hounds 
give tongue, that frenzied note of the fox 
hound—half yelp, half howl—which once 
heard is never forgotten. It is a note 
which has the same power as the bugle to 
send shivers down the spine. His heart 
beats and he prepares for a hasty dash, 
but he hears one of the knowing ones 
whom he has been told to follow, pro- 
nounce it the voice of Prudence again gone 
astray upon a rabbit. There is a crack- 
ing of whips in the covert, a calling of the 
huntsman and presently silence again. 
During the wait he is presented to Miss 
Dash, of whose riding he has heard, and 
she tells him that if he is looking for horses, 
he ought to see Mr. Blank’s chestnut. 
Mr. Blank comes up and is presented. 
He says nothing, but he looks at the horse 
which the visitor is riding in such a way 
as to give the impression that the visitor’s 
host really ought not to put people up on 
such a brute. Now the visitor has be- 
lieved that he is on his host’s best horse 
and he observes that he is riding it on a 
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snaffle which supports his conviction, be- 
cause a head groom seldom trusts a good 
horse to an untried guest with a double 
bridle. But Blank poisons his mind 
with discomforting doubts. 

Presently there is a great racket and 
row in the covert. The sharp tooting of 
the horn sounds “‘ gone away” and one of 
the whips who has seen the fox begins to 
whoop and tally-ho: They are off and 
the visitor gallops for a good place. The 
hounds, having jumped the fox, run their 
best for a few fields, and the drag hunter 
observes to himself that this is the real 
thing. With the pride of a visitor, he 
picks out his own line and in a few minutes 
is alone with the hounds, excepting for a 
little group of young men who naturally 
are not going to allow a stranger to show 
them the way. He observes with a feel- 
ing of growing satisfaction that the field is 
disappearing with the exception of this 
handful of youth; and he thinks that he 
must really be a hard man to hounds in 
any country. Pace begins to tell on the 
horse. 

The hounds are close to the fox and 
it is all that he can do to hold his own. 
Being a stranger to the country, he has no 
idea where he is going and might not if he 
had been born and brought up-in the 
neighborhood. It is a curious fact that a 
majority of men during a hard burst have 
little or no idea where they are riding, and 
fail to recognize country which they know 
and which they have been over repeatedly. 
Suddenly as the hounds swing across the 
road, the drag-hunter’s pride gives way to 
disappointment and surprise, for there he 
sees in the same field with the hounds a 
dozen people and twenty more close be- 
hind them. He has been riding hard for 
ten minutes and yet practically everybody 
has come out ahead of him. He realizes 
that the knowing ones, instead of following 
straight, have come by devious ways and 
clever road work to their place of present 
vantage. Then he curses under his 
breath, spurs his friend’s horse and comes 
down at the fence outof the road. He is 
too mad to be shaken up and so he climbs 
on again and gallops after the crowd just 
as the hounds have checked. 

“Hello,” says his host, ‘‘I thought you 
were lost. Were you with those crazy 
boys? You ought to have followed Smith 
as I did. We saw the hounds working 
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from the road on the hillside and came 
along at an easy gallop.” 

Then the drag hunter replies morosely 
that he had supposed that it was a good 
thing to ride straight and the fox hunter 
says, ‘‘yes, when there is no short cut.” 

The hounds have lost it and the Master 
swears at the people who have crowded up 
and crossed the line. Finally he carries 
them on and picks up the line again a 
quarter of a mile ahead. He knows the 
runway and if he is a good huntsman he 
can put himself in the fox’s place and think 
as the fox thinks, but the scent, for one of 
those unaccountable reasons, is not good 
any more and the hounds work very 
slowly. There is a tradition that scent 
lies best on wet ground, and experience in 
the majority of cases proves this to be true, 
yet every fox hunter remembers occasions 
when hounds have gone like smoke over 
dry leaves and dusty fields and have been 
baffled on gray days with wet grass under- 
foot. Suddenly the hounds stop and give 
a great deal of tongue. They find that 
the fox has gone to ground. 

The M. F. H. takes the pack to another 
piece of woods, which proves blank, and 
then on to another covert and to another. 
Perhaps a rabbit runs out of one or, even 
more scandalous to think of, the hounds 
break away upon a skunk. The foxes 
seem to be all out, that isto say, i their 
dens. They are underground and not in 
the woods. About 2 0’clock the Master 
pulls up and eats a sandwich, and perhaps 
takes something that looks like cold tea, 
from his flask. There is ten minutes 
spent in refreshments and discussion and 
then he goes on hunting again. 

The drag hunter is enjoying his day 
out of doors but he is beginning to wonder 
if his horse is not getting tired. He looks 
at his watch and finds that they have been 
out four hours and a half already and have 
perhaps covered twenty-five or thirty 
miles, but as his horse belongs to some- 
body else, his solicitude is under contrcl 
and he says nothing about pulling out. 

Late in the afternoon on a sunny hill- 
side, a fox jumps up in an open field and 
canters down into the woodland. The 
hounds are put upon the line and give 
tongue to it vociferously. 

‘*Now,” says Smith, ‘‘we are going to 
have arun. This is the vixen I was tell- 
ing you about.” 














‘“‘T wish that she had turned up earlier 
in the day,’ replies the drag hunter; 
‘‘these horses have had about enough.” 

Smith laughs and goes away. The 
drag hunter by this time has worked some 
of the ego out of his system and follows old 
Smith without considering his self-respect. 
The fox chooses a big line of country and, 
with the hounds close behind, gives them 
eight miles without a check, running fast. 
A part of the time old Smith rides very 
straight, and then pulling up he makes a 
detour and gains a couple of minutes on 
the hounds. He too is thinking like the 
fox. Then he follows straight again. It 
is beginning to get dark when the hounds 
send the vixen to earth in her home covert 
and the Master orders them whipped off. 
Then comes the long ten or fifteen miles 
of slow jogging homeward through the 
darkness of a November afternoon. 

American hounds rarely run down and 
kill a fox in the open, and for that matter 
English hounds in this country rarely do 
either, but perhaps a half dozen times a 
season a fox will be pulled down after a 
long hard run and there is a scramble for 
the mask and brush. Whether English 
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or native hounds score the most kills is a 
vexed question, as is the question as to 
which are best for American conditions. 
Personally, I prefer hounds bred from 
English stock, but in woodland countries 
such hounds as Mr. Stewart’s, Master of 
the Green Spring Valley or the Radnor 
hounds, offer excellent sport. 

There are no set rules for fox hunting 
as there are for many games, but there is a 
vast tradition and an elaborate etiquette. 
The management of hounds and the find- 
ing of foxes is an art which requires the 
instincts of woodcraft and long experi- 
ence, to say nothing of non-interference on 
the part of the field. The code on this 
subject is based on the general philosophy 
of good manners with many _ specific 
don’ts. ‘To the outsider it seems myste- 
rious and terrible. He looks in vain for 
some handbook which will conduct him 
to knowledge. A good deal can be gath- 
ered from various profound treatises 
which have been written on fox hunting, 
but these are all English works and the 
conditions in this country naturally are 
very different. 

A good many years ago there was a 
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printed leaflet issued by one of the greatest 
of American fox hunters, Major W. Aus- 
tin Wadsworth, who has been hunting 
hounds continuously for twenty-eight 
years in the Genesee Valley. This “hunt 
bible,” as it was irreverently termed by his 
flock, was produced to satisfy a need. I 
know of no other writing which so tersely 
expresses the essentials of right conduct. 

Of the farmer he says ‘“‘You have no 
business on a man’s land, but are there 
by his sufferance, and he is entitled to 
every consideration. It is no excuse that 
you are ina hurry. It is much better for 
the Hunt that you should be left behind 
than that a farmer should be injured. If 
you take down a rail you should put it 
back. If you open a gate, you should 
shut it. If you break a fence or do any 
damage you cannot repair, you should 
report it at once to the responsible officers 
of the Hunt that it may be made good. 
Although you may feel convinced that it 
improves wheat to ride over it, the opinion 
is not diffused or popular, and the fact that 
some fool has gone ahead is no excuse 
whatsoever, but makes the matter worse.” 

Of the Master he says: ‘‘The M. F. H. 
is a great and mystic personage to be 
lowly, meekly and reverently looked up 
to, helped, considered and given the right 
of way at all times. His ways are not as 
other men’s ways, and his language and 
actions are not to be judged by their stan- 
dard. All that can be asked of him is that 
he furnish good sport, and so long as he 
does that he is amenable to no criticism, 
subject to no law and fettered by no con- 
ventionality while in the field. He is sup- 
posed by courtesy to know more about his 
own hounds than outsiders, and all hal- 
looing, calling, and attempts at hunting 
them by others are not only very bad man- 
ners but are apt to spoil sport. As a gen- 
eral rule he can enjoy your conversation 
and society more when not in the field 
with the hounds, riders, foxes and dam- 
ages on his mind.” (N. B. The proffer 
of a flask is not conversation within the 
meaning of the above.) Of the fox he says, 
‘Don’t take after the first whip and make 
one of a line of sentries around a covert. 
How can a fox break if you do? Keep 
your mouth shut when you see a fox until 
he is well away and you are between him 
and the pack. Then, if you are sure it is 
the hunted fox, stand still as nearly on his 





line as possible and yell for all you are 
worth. Don’t clap on the first hounds, 
but let the huntsman bring up the pack. 
Don’t gallop after the fox by yourself. If 
you caught him alone he might bite you. 
Don’t give tongue on a woodchuck. It 
will cause you humiliation. There is a 
difference in the tails.” Of the hounds, 
he writes as follows: “Keep away from 
them at all times and at every time. Even 
if you consider them worthless the Master 
may be quaintly indifferent to your opin- 
ion, and as the quietest horse will kick at 
a strange dog, and the stupidest dog dis- 
trust a strange horse, keep away. Stand 
still at a check and give them a chance to 
work. No hound can hunt while figuring 
the odds of being bitten, kicked or stepped 
on, and if the field keep pressing them in 
any direction, however slowly, the be- 
nighted beasts are capable of thinking 
there is a rational cause for it. And keep 
away from the huntsman also, that he 
may be in full view and the hounds see him 
and follow his movements and signals. 
And do not get between him and the whip 
on the road. There are miles of it before 
and behind where your equestrianism 
will be more appreciated.” 

Finally he closes with this injunction to 
the rider: ‘‘Don’t say ‘Ware horse!’ to 
the hound. Say ‘Ware hound!’ to the 
horse. It is never any excuse that you 
cannot hold your horse. You have no 
business to bring out a horse you cannot 
hold any more than a biter or kicker. If 
you cannot hold him, go home. Never 
follow a man closely, particularly over a 
jump. If he should fall while landing 
you might kill him while helpless. Take 
your own line and keep it. Everybody is 
supposed to be entitled to the panel in 
front of him. If you don’t like yours you 

nust not take another man’s till your 
turn.” 

It would be impossible to get a more 
explicit category of things to do and not 
to do in the hunting field, to say nothing 
of the picturesqueness of the foregoing 
composition. Every fox hunter should 
paste it in his hat. 

The outside world might think that 
when the hounds come home and the sun 
goes down, the fox hunter would call it a 
day’s work and cease from toil, but such 
is not the case. No principles of union- 
ism limit his activity. Beginning in that 
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delightful hour at tea time when he sits 
before the fire still dressed in hunting 
clothes, continuing on through dinner 
when he appears refreshed with a tub and 
peacocks in a pink coat, and reaching his 
climax in the postprandial period, he 
labors continuously to make the day live 
in reminiscence. The great text, ‘did 
you see me ?”’ is discussed with many cate- 
gories. The fence that I jumped; the 
way my horse took the big ditch; how I fell 
over the stone wall and the way I got up 
again, are samples of the infinite varia- 
tions which can be played upon this theme. 

During dinner a tradition of gallantry 
may cause the male portion of the com- 
pany to defer to the ladies who have been 
hunting and to listen to them recount 
their exploits, but after a safe retreat has 
once been made to the smoking-room, 
then every man for himself, and once in- 
trenched in the smoking-room, soothed 
with a delightful sense of fatigue and good 
tobacco, it is an intrepid hostess who can 
storm the position and capture a detail of 
men for the drawing-room. The women 
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who have been hunting bear no resent- 
ment. They are willing placidly to doze, 
but the non-hunting women and particu- 
larly visitors, young and pretty from the 
outer world who know not the customs of 
a hunting community, wax hot with indig- 
nation, for they had hoped for a better fate 
than to talk to one another and listen to a 
third play on the piano. This is the time 
when the knowing observer detects the 
seeds of tender passion in the hunting man, 
for it is only this which will lure him from 
the smoking-room. His fellows talk and 
smoke and doze until the guests leave. 
Then he willingly goes to bed to reap the 
harvest of sleep which six or eight hours in 
the saddle in the open air has sown, and 
as the rain falls upon the just and the un- 
just, so sleep comes to the man who rode 
straight and to him who pounded upon the 
highway; to him who jumped the big 
fences and to him who went through 
gates, which perhaps intimates that after 
all the end of fox hunting, like the end of 
every honest sport, is to fit a man for 
honest work. 





Photograph by Jennings. 


End of a Good Day. 





The Scout. 





MEN AND WOMEN 


OF THE OUTDOOR 


WORLD 


RUSSELL, THE WEST’S COWBOY 
ARTIST 


HE virile life of the Great West has 
t had no lack of interpreters. All 
phases of existence on the great 
plains and in the mountains have been 
put on canvas as well as in literature. 
But it is only once in a while that the 
genius arrives on the scene—the man who 
is capable of putting down the ‘‘real 
thing.” When he arrives, the West takes 
off its hat to him. Of late years the West 
has been doffing its sombrero to a painter 
who has generally limited his subjects to 
cowboys and Indians, for the reason 
that cowboys and Indians he knows 
best, having lived with both. C. M. 
Russell is the artist’s name, and his studio, 
instead of being pitched among the sky- 
scrapers of New York, has been modestly 
sidetracked at the little town of Great 
Falls, Montana. Now Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, is supreme as a ‘“‘sheep town.” It 
is also some shakes as a cow town—or 
used to be before the pumpkin-rolling 
ranchers crowded the cattlemen so far 
toward the edge of the map. The 
teamsters bring great loads of wool across 
the desert to Great Falls and the town 
echoes to the crack of their long whips; 
the herders walk in to spend their last 
four weeks’ pay, and cowmen clatter to 
town to talk about the times when they 
rode in bunches of twenty instead of 
melancholy groups of three or four. The 
town of Great Falls is busy, and prosperity 
has set its seal there—but as for art, 
nobody ever thought of it in connection 
with Great Falls until ‘‘Charley” Russell 
struck town and began to paint and draw. 
It was in 1892 that Russell, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘quit the range,” and took to 
the serious work of art, and in that span of 
years the cowboy, in spite of lack of 
academic instruction, has made a name 
for himself as one of the best and most 
faithful delineators of Western scenes. 
It is only because he loves the West and 
its life that Russell did not long ago turn 
to the centers where art is supposed to 
flourish best. Indeed it is recorded that 


one time the cowboy determined to attend 
art school and get the technical training 
which some folk said all artists required. 
Some say that he remained one day in 
school—some say less. But at any rate 
he was soon back in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, where he could fling a saddle across 
the back of his faithful pony and get the 
good, crisp air of plains when the voice of 
the range called him away from the canvas 
and the easel. A genuine cowboy like 
Russell is not going to get far away from 
the creak of saddle leather, and conse- 
quently it is likely that the ateliers of Paris 
will beckon in vain for this Western 
genius who, like Walther in ‘‘ De Meister- 
singer’’ is “‘by nature taught.” 

The story of Russell’s early life and 
hardships is best given as the cowboy- 
artist himself has told it: 

“T was born in St. Louis in 1865, and 
when I came to Montana twenty-four 
years ago I engaged as a sheep herder in 
the*Judith Basin. I did not stay long, as 
the sheep and I did not get along well, 
but I did not think my employer missed 
me much, .as I was considered pretty 
ornery. I soon took up with a hunter and 
trapper named Jake Hoover. This life 
suited me. We had six horses, a saddle 
horse apiece and pack animals. One of 
these is the pinto I have to-day. I stayed 
about two years with Hoover, when I had 
to go back to St. Louis. I brought back 
a cousin of mine who died of mountain 
fever at Billings two weeks after we arrived. 
When I pulled out of Billings I had four 
bits in my pockets and 200 miles between 
me and Hoover. There was still much 
snow, as it was ‘April, but after riding 
about fifteen miles I struck a cow outfit 
coming in to receive 1,000 dougies for the 
12 Zand V outfit up the Basin. The boss, 
John Cabler, hired me to night-wrangle 
horses. We were about a month on the 
trail and turned loose on Ross Fork, where 
we met the Judith roundup. They had 
just fired their night herder and Cabler 
gave me a good word, so I took the herd. 
It was a lucky thing no one knew me, or I 
never would have had the job. 

‘T was considered worthless, but in spite 
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C. M. Russell. 


of that fact I held their bunch, which 
consisted of 300 saddle horses. That 
same fall old True hired me to night herd 
his beef, and for eleven years I sung to the 
horses and cattle. 

“In 1888 I went to the Northwest 
Territory and stayed about six months 
with the Blood Indians. In the spring of 
1889 I went back to Judith, taking my 
old place as wrangler. The Judith 
country was getting pretty well settled, 
and sheep had the range, so the cowmen 
decided to move. All that summer and 
the next we trailed the cattle north to Milk 
River. In the fall of 1891 I received a 
letter from Charley Green, better known 
as ‘Pretty Charley,’ a bartender in Great 
Falls, saying that if I would come to their 
camp I could make $75 a month and grub. 
It looked good, so I saddled my gray and 
packed Monty, my pinto, and pulled my 
freight for said burg. When I arrived I 
was introduced to Mr. G., who pulled a 
contract as long as a stake rope for me to 
sign. It showed that I was beginning to 
get a reputation as an artist, for according 
to the contract, everything I drew, modeled 


Men and Women of the Outdoor World 


or painted in a year was to 
be his. I balked. Then he 
wanted me to paint from six 
o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock at night, but I 
argued that there was some 
difference in painting and 
sawing wood, so we split, and 
I went to work for myself. 
“T put in with a bunch of 
cowpunchers, a roundup 
cook and a prize fighter out 
of a job, and we rented a two 
by four on the south side. 
The feed was very short at 
times, but we wintered. Next 
spring I went back to Milk 
River and once more I took 
to the range. In the fall I 
returned to Great Falls, took 
up the paint brush and have 
never ‘sung to them’ since.” 
This brief autobiography, 
however, told with all the 
true cowman’s lack of orna- 
mentation, gives little idea 
of the struggle of the artist 
within the puncher of cows 
struggle against the 
environments of the cow 
For, recognizing all the virtues 
of the American cowboy, there is little 
in the society of the average roundup 
hand to encourage artistic instincts in a 
companion. The cowboy’s work is a 
primitive sort, and his play is likewise 
primitive. His heart is generally in the 
right place, but he is as unlettered as a 
child and is usually not ashamed of the 
fact. Long hours in the saddle, whether 
on the roundup or on the range, leave him 
little time for thinking of higher things 
than cattle, and consequently it is not 
strange that Russell’s art studies during 
the first years in Montana made slow 
progress. But the young cowpuncher had 
the spirit of determination. His spare 
hours at the bunkhouse were spent in 
sketching, when the other men were telling 
stories or playing cards. On the roundup 
he sketched by the light of the campfire, 
when nothing but snores came from the 
blanketed forms of his tired companions. 
He sketched the cowboys, the ponies, the 
cattle, the bears and other wild animals 
of mountain and plain, and he made a 
thorough study of the Indians. 


——ii 


camp. 








MOOSUK 


A WHITE AND RED CHRISTMAS OF THE DEBATABLE 
GROUND . 


By FITZHERBERT LEATHER 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


ULL man’s law is to-day over all the - 

Hh big bend of the Columbia, and 

there is some religious creed. But 
one hundred years ago man there was un- 
ruled, and pagan as the gorge’s basalt 
shafts, plinthed to the river like giants 
stood up in pillory in a day dead to all 
word of truth. And if later west-going 
Jesuits from the peaks of the Rockies 
blessed that Columbia plain, and called 
the far-off waters roaring a hymn of peage 
and God’s good will, the land was yet (in 
that earlier day) neither Reuben’s ner 
Gad’s. For pagan and Christian, for 
Briton and American, and white and red, 
it was the Debatable Ground, as lore and 
history calls it. And it was bad, as to 
common law. 

White society was first staged before 
the gaping Shushwap folk by the fur- 
seeking Hudson Bay monopoly at Fort 
Okinakane. With the willing reds the 
profit percentage was big for the firm, and 
bigger with the Caucasians of all sorts who 
bore on the fur trail in those days as buc- 
caneers did the main—but on other odds: 
By exact computation the company deb- 
ited its profit account with its white trap- 
per force (all of it), transferred to the ac- 
counts of the next world, through the hard 
or bloody way of the Rocky Mountain 
foothills and west, once every three years. 

* Oe OK O* : 


The old gold trail (God only knows its 

































“ His 
instinct 
was 
too 
keen 
and 
the 
trail 
too 
fresh.” 
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length) from Cariboo to California, sights 
the timber along the valley of the Sans 
Poil. The land rolls and tumbles to 
mountains above 
and below; and 
so vast is the plain 
the snow peaks 
often fall far be- 
low the hem of it, 
and tell nothing of 
their world-won- 
dering grandeur. 
And that spot 
where the Sans 
Poil strikes the 
Columbia was in 
the old days the 
winter camp of a 
thrifty tribe; and 
here was life or- 
ganic in all its 
primitive fulness; 
every day the 
scent of the vil- 
lage brought out 
the keen - nosed 
carrion in the air 
from the hills 
miles about; every 
night the coyote 
lulled the pa- 
pooses to sleep in 
the tepee by envi- 
ous howling at his 
rival curs of do- 
mesticbreeds; day 
by day the redman 
worked out the 
simple problems 
of his little-taught 
life. 

. +s + 

The light alder 
smoke which blew 
from the cone of 
Moosuk’s well- 
made moosehide 
tepee, told that 
his squaw was 
there and waiting 
with his mess. 
She watched the 
warm smoke run 
to the funnel, and 
harked for the 
moccasin boof- 
boof tread of her 














Moosuk 


buck coming back over the snow; the 
while she uselessly dreamed of Blackfoot 
bogies too afraid or too lazy to raid in 
snowtime. Moosuk was not held by 
Blackfoot; and his toes pointed to his 
camp. But he did not just then kick the 
snow in front of him: Moosuk had 
shuffled up to his swamp, set his few 
traps (hard enough earned last winter at 
the fort), and hugging himself, and again 
blowing his fingers for warmth, he was 
swinging happy but hungry to the village, 
when he suddenly stopped; he jerked up 
on his heels, his quiet face turned to an 
astonished mask, and from his throat 
came the best guttural of his gamut: 

““Oogh-k!”’ 

Before the surprised buck the snow 
was red. A new made trail was there—a 
wide trail as if a mad moose had pushed 
sideways through the thick growth. Moo- 
suk’s mouth slowly shut. His lips pouted, 
then drew back to a smile, and again he 
spoke: 

‘Big bear!’ His Indian mind easily 
deduced the fancy of a bleeding bruin 
wrestling with some gripping steel; and a 
small forest of entanglement with him. 
Then Moosuk’s face looked serious, and 
again he spoke: 

‘Jules’ bear!” 


Jules was the fur com- 
pany’s Sans Poil voyageur. 

Moosuk put his face closer to the snow. 
He forgot his hungry stomach as his keen 
eye read the trail; and again there was a 
satisfied Shushwap guttural as the young 
Indian decided Jules had not yet followed 


his game. Jules’ track was not there; it 
may have been too early in the day. 

The soul of the simple Sans Poil had 
been mightily changed of late years by the 
new questions in the red book on the 
rights of man. Moosuk’s gift was of an 
easy, honest sort, but the coming of the 
pirating Caucasians (they took his food 
from his mouth) had undone his primitive 
sense, and the old fine dealing between red 
and red did not in those days apply. 
Moosuk’s little-wise mind had known no 
rest since he first saw a Sans Poil beaver 
biting the steel ‘of Jules’ skilfully laid trap 
the winter gone. 

But the Indian had no time to sift this 
immediate question of the Debatable 
Ground. His instinct was too keen, and 
the trail too fresh. The fever in him 
pressed, and the race between the tired 





bear and the lithe Moosuk began. And 
soon it ended. While the heaving, honest 
bruin looked up as if for a helping hand, 
Moosuk stepped shrewdly near him, eye- 
ing the fine hide as he would a fine squaw; 
and the shot he fired cut just where later 
the knife passed as it lay open the hide in 
the bear’s front. Belly and back, and even 
the under ham well furred; it was a fine 
winter skin; and not a hole in it, chuckled 
Moosuk, as he thought of his nicely placed 
ball and counted the powder the pelt was 
worth at the fort. And Jules the voyageur 
made only a misty atom of guilt in the 
Indian’s happy mind. 
‘2s & + 

Jules Perrin sat on a pine log outside 
his cabin, his mink-peaked beaver back 
on his head, and his face pointed to catch 
all the winter sun’s meager ration. Jules 
took off his gloves and cut an end of black 
twist with a mighty pleasure to the length 
of a smoke, thinking of his profitable win- 
ter campaign and the Christmas feast at 
the fort nearly due, when he would meet 
the rest (spared by the grace of God) of 
the over-Rocky Mountain brotherhood. 
Jules rolled and pressed the weed in his 
palm in a time-wasting loafer’s way, as he 
thought of his little sweetheart in Mon- 
treal. Finally he felt for his pipe and his 
tinder; and he wondered if his bear trap 
ten miles south had 
results. He lifted a 
leg off the log; put a 
glove on; fixed his cap 
snug to his head, and, 
satisfied with his 
morning preparatory, 
started south over the 
snow. Jules kept by 
the river, trailing in 
the timber near the 
bank. The maple’s 
wiry lacework, the 
white alder, the low 
berry brush, all showed 
the mark of Jules’ in- 
dustrious axe above 
the beaten path where 


first (and ages before his time) the 
salmon-seeking bear ran; or where bruin 
listened as he heard the kingfisher cry- 
ing down the stream at game in the 
water too big for little birds; where the 
skunk ran sniffing tremblingly the heavy 
odor of his bigger friend, or the wild cat’s 
dangerous musk. The trapper’s trail 
often led on a log swaying across the 
frothing creek, and again angled inland 
to the beaver and otter slides. When dip- 
ping into the timber Jules left his pipe in 
the trail, lest the smell of it prove too 
strong for the suspicious fur ahead. 
Shortly Jules put away his pipe altogether. 
He stopped, too, to rub his cold nose. 
Then he fixed his cap firmly again to his 
head, and tied again his moccasin strings; 
‘he took up a hole in 
his belt, and looked 
to the lock of his gun. 
Jules thought he was 
near bear ground. 
“This must be 
about where I fixed 
that trap,” said Jules. 
He worked more 
cautiously forward, 
bearing by slight new 
axe blazes on the bot- 
tom’s timber. 
“Tt’s too quiet for 
real business,’’thought 
Jules. “Ah!” Jules 
opened his eyes. ‘‘He 
has come and gone,” 
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he added. 
dixed. 

Before Jules was a space wellcleared of 
small brush, and finely thrashed about. 
The trees were barked as if something 
there had been kicking mad. Jules 
picked up the trail, more earnest in the 
business of getting bear; and his lively 
footing became livelier as sign more and 
more proved it sure his bear needed only 
the fine finishing touches of powder and 
shot. 

Soon, however, the trapper slackened 
his pace. His well-posted hunter’s sense 
told him his quarry had not struggled be- 
yond a certain brush knoll above him. 
He primed his gun afresh, and cautiously 
he entered the arena of a bear’s death 
struggle. But for Jules it was not to be. 

When Jules Perrin saw the fine carcass 
of the late bruin, the skeleton jaw openly 
grinning at him, his attitude doubled Moo- 
suk’s when that innocent, thrown back on 
his heels, first guessed the nearness of Jules 
in the valley. Jules a moment after 
danced a mad reel about his well-skinned 
trophy, and loud patois oaths traveled 
over those Okinakane wilds as his strong 
voice sent everything rouge rapidly to 
purgatory and other perdition. 

Jules felt as severely involved in the 
rights of man on the Debatable Ground as 
Moosuk. But Jules had no scruples. 
His mind read the guilt of the Indian by 
his moccasin marks, and his conscience 
said at once, ‘‘an eye for an eye”—a 
Mosaic pattern unknown in that exact 
way to the ignorant red. And later Jules 
swung over the tracks of Moosuk to where 
the untaught red fellow had worked all 
that raw day in the swamps with his mis- 
erable half-score traps. Jules was soon 
the mortgagee of all Moosuk’s winter cap- 
ital stock. Then he took the trail for 
home, satisfied with his financial deal and 
any developments Sans Poil red men might 
excite from it. 

oe ee 

The first ceremony of another act on the 
Debatable Ground was now over. Moo- 
suk’s squaw next day feared a paleface 
bogie instead of a Blackfoot as she listened 
for the boo/-booj tread in the snow. coming 
back. 

Moosuk on the trail in the first gray of 
the day noted Jules’ track. Soon he 
noted Jules’ work. Every trap in the 


“With the trap!” he appen- 








Moosuk 


beaver swamp was gone. The young 
Sans Poil let his jaw drop as if he were 
sick. Then his eyes showed his blind 
madness, while his mouth roughed out the 
picture of a redman’s hate. Soon he 
turned sick again with the whole effect of 
it; thinking hard of the work those traps 
had caused him. Moosuk yesterday had 
thrown up his face and sniffed the heavy 
beaver taint in the air, as he thought of 
more tobacco and a new blanket for his 
wife at the fort, that now he could not buy. 
Moosuk grew sicker. He counted the 
beaver he should have found in the drift 
with the white whittled pole marking the 
steel below. A Blackfoot could not have 
done worse, he thought. The Indian saw 
again the moccasin track of the alien, and 
turned home to nurse his rights in primi- 
tive common law. 
es @ es 8 

Moosuk’s squaw after that was worried 
about Moosuk. The buck slipped out of 
his tepee in the morning only to come back 
early without a hair of fur, and to mope the 
rest of the day. Fur did not seem to be 
his business. She did not see, nor did 
Jules see, the swift Moosuk lope up the 
Sans Poil each day, and at the end of an 
hour climb a high alder. If Jules had had 
the eyes of a hawk he would have caught 
the intent gaze of Moosuk, as he perched 
high in the limbs of a tree not far below 
the voyageur’s cabin. But the morning 
came when Moosuk did not back trail to 
the tepee. Far out on the snow-covered 
plain a black speck moved west. Moosuk 
saw it from his perch. His mouth opened, 
and his face smiled as he said: 

“‘Jules—fort!”” Jules was, in fact, 
tramping at a good gait for the Christmas 
feast at Fort Okinakane, four days away 
on the Cariboo trail. 

There were soon two black dots on the 
plain that led to the Columbia—two 
specks on the great snow plateau, moving 
over low hills and among bits of winter- 
dead timber and brush. Moosuk -trod 
lightly in the trail of Jules. Jules 
crunched the new snow that had had no 
man’s foot on it that winter; the wide 
highway to him was his alone, and Jules 
looked only forward. The brilliant glare 
of the sun gave him his only distraction, 
but that worried him as much, perhaps, 
as if he had known that his murderous 
enemy Moosuk was behind him: Now 














“ The Indian watched Jules open-mouthed,” 
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and again. Jules put his hand nervously to 
his eyes, and he swore a little at a pain that 
shot back in his head. Moosuk at times 
saw Jules’ peculiar action, and wondered 
humorously what flies could bother him 
in dead of winter and on the desert snow. 

Moosuk was following steadily the trail 
of Jules on the second day, and he was 
closer. Once Moosuk climbed a higher 
hill, and looked west to where the Colum- 
bia tore its way through the earth; and 
that spot, if Moosuk’s mind could have 
been so skilfully divined from his well- 
written facial expression, had intensest 
interest for him. It was there Jules 
would have to ford the river; and it was 
there that Moosuk might find the oppor- 
tunity fitted to his cautious Indian idea. 

The roar of the river reached up as it 
plunged through its canyon, the only 
voice to the two moving objects on the 
snow world above. There was little dis- 
traction in Moosuk’s desperate game. 
But it was odd, thought Moosuk, that 
Jules now goes north. In fact, Jules’ trail 
now bore away from the true course. 
Moosuk could not understand it. He sat 
down to figure the matter. Then he fol- 
lowed more swiftly. North, then south, 
then north again, and east and west, Jules 
wandered indifferently. He might have 
been crazed. 

Moosuk was mightily puzzled. He 
could not account for Jules, and as his 
enemy continued his erratic movements 
the Indian could only utter a guttural 
‘“‘That’s queer!”” The Indian now came 
nearer, and now Jules bore back on his 
trail. ‘‘That is queerer still!” Moosuk 
must have thought. Moosuk was within 
a few yards of his enemy. He dropped 
into a clump of brush. Hidden, the 
Indian watched Jules open- mouthed. 
The trapper strode aimlessly in every di- 
rection. 

‘What is the matter with him ?’’ Moo- 
suk was asking himself. No answer was 
suggested by the trapper’s strange bear- 
ing; though often he clasped his hands to 
his head, and a round patois oath would 
soar above the plain; nor even when Jules 
at last sat down on his furs and buried his 
face in his hands. Moosuk then mut- 
tered the equivalent for “terribly sick,” 
as the best solution of the mystery. Jules 
put his hand to his head; rubbed his eyes. 
Moosuk involuntarily did the same, but 











Movosuk 


“‘Oogh-k!” ex- 
It was his first hearty 
guttural since he saw the blood-covered 


the mystery remained. 
claimed Moosuk. 


trail of Jules’ troublesome bear. ‘“‘Him 
not lost trail. Trail clear!” he further 
thought. The Indian was completely 
foiled by the manner of Jules. He now 
lay down to await developments. Noth- 
ing like this had happened in his life be- 
fore. 

Jules did not sit silent long. He aston- 
ished the Indian by sudden activity. The 
trapper shook a little powder into the pan 
of his gun; he blazed away, and the 
Okinakane wilds awakened to a rifle shot, 
while Moosuk, with peculiar adroitness 
and suddenness, flung himself flat on the 
snow. Again and again Jules fired, but 
no shot replied. Moosuk only heard, 
trembling. Then the trapper tossed his 
rifle from him, as if in despair. 

Jules half disarmed, Moosuk felt freer. 
He peeped out of his hiding place for a 
better view, his curiosity as much as his 
hate tempting him. The Indian stole 
now to the rear, softly crawling in the 
snow. He understood the silent art of 
moving on his belly—Moosuk had raided 
his neighbor Blackfoot in his day. The 
rear, however, taught Moosuk nothing, 
and he stole past a hummock to the front, 
his knife anxiously clenched in his hand. 
Soon he raised his head. Yet Jules did 
not move. Moosuk’s face was cut in 
bronze against the faultless background. 
There seemed no passion in the mask that 
propped itself on the snow, but a child’s 
absorbing curiosity and wonderment. 
From the tendons of his neck to the liga- 
ments of his heels he was tense and rigid 
as the salmon he smoked in his tepee and 
chewed in the winter time. That was 
from physical anxiousness. Moosuk’s 
nature was under a new trial, and it was 
tempted with new emotions. There was 
no creed to apply here, and as his muzzle 
pitched over the snow the Indian blinked 
and blinked again to unfathom the help- 
lessness of hisenemy. Soon he once more 
asked himself: 

“Ts Jules sick?” Just then Jules 
moved. The Indian gopher disappeared 
in the snow, and Jules wasalone. Slowly, 
however, the apparition showed again on 
the snow. Then more slowly above the 
confident head came the shoulders, and 
Moosuk, with his elbows and his chin 
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Jules was not dead but strong yet in that wild, desert plain.” 


resting on his hands, kicked his toes into 
his soft bed, still waiting patiently. Jules 
fronted Moosuk square, but he saw no 
more of him than Montreal; but with his 
face pushed in his hands he seemed 
absorbed. At last Jules lifted his face 
and seemed to look earnestly over the 
snow. Moosuk diplomatically slipped, 
as it were, into the earth. Jules still 
stared as Moosuk lifted himself cautiously 
again. As the mask appeared and it saw 
Jules’ face, it opened its mouth. There 
could be but one answer, and Moosuk 
breathed: 

“‘Oogh-k!—Jules no see.” The practi- 
cal Indian did not pinch himself to know 
if he were in a dream. He could under- 


stand now that the keen-eyed trapper had 
lost one of his senses. 

“Him no see, him no hear; him mebbe 
half dead,” might have been the expressed 
jargon of the Sans Poil’s collected thought, 
and from it sprang an original idea. The 
Indian’s mouth took a flat oval form, and 
his face muscles became rigid, while from 
his throat tore a yell that Blackfoot over 
the Rockies might have heard. The 
effect was all that could have been desired. 
If Moosuk was astonished at Jules’ rifle 
shot, Jules was thrilled by the Shushwap 
war whoop. Jules was _ transformed. 
Straight up he stood, holding his knife in 
his hand. He was not dead, but strong 
yet in that wild, desert plain, and brave 





among his enemies; and if Jules ever 
cursed things rouge he cursed them then. 
His desperate patois oration in synopsis 
simply meant: 

‘Come on, ye devils, if ye dare!” No 


further Moosuk yells greeted Jules, how-. 


ever. Moosuk simply kept silent in front 
of the unintelligent jargon, and as the 
minutes ran by without a sound the voy- 
ageur sat down and cursed himself for a 
dreamer and a madman. 

Moosuk was a cautious, calculating 
brave; but not a coward. He would 
bring this odd circumstance to a climax. 
With another yell he was now within two 
steps of the trapper, who jumped upright 
and defiant before him. 


But Moosuk went no further. Jules’ 


face was clear, and the Indian dropped his 
hands: the complete solution of the mys- 
tery was his. 
meant this: 
“Snowblind.” 


He uttered one word. It 


In his Shushwap lingo 





** His quiet face turned to an astonished mask.”’ 





“Snowblind.” 
he knew what it meant. 
trapper was less dangerous than a cub 
bear, and his head was racked as if fire 


And 
The tall, strong 


Moosuk repeated: 


had been plunged in his eyes. Moosuk 
repeated: 
“‘Snowblind!”” His hands dropped, 


and his face lines again moved to new and 
sudden emotions. Moosuk again re- 
peated the momentous word. His face 
showed he had forgotten the devil that 
was in him all day, and the temptation to 
send Jules to eternity was strangely weak 
in him. 

“Come on, ye varmint, and fight,” 
roared the trapper. ‘‘Fight a blind man. 
Stick yer knife in a blind man!” 

But Moosuk was not ready. He rum- 
maged his mind for ideas. He held a 
council of war with himself, as he and his 
tribesmen had together before the slum- 
bering lodge of Blackfoot. There was 
Kyak, thought Moosuk, if his thoughts 

















could be so freely translated; he killed 
everything, like a cougar and he stuck his 
knife into his dead for simple ugliness. 
There was more good in Moosuk than in 
Kyak; though there was less in Kyak than 
in the ordinary coyote. But there was 
Feather-at-His-Back. He killed Two- 
Horse because Two-Horse tortured that 
Utah when Feather-at-His-Back said 
“Enough.” Over such and other domes- 
tic knowledge Moosuk lingered to find a 
cue to that problem standing blind and 
defiant on the snow. 

Then there was the temptation of Jules’ 
fine furs; the danger of discovery of a kill- 
ing; the Columbia could carry Jules’ 
corpse to eternal silence, but the bloody 
snow plain might tell the tale. But Moo- 
suk was not a professional murderer. 
That was not in his red heart. And he 
did not know enough of the white to hate 
him deep forever. So ran the complex 
data of thought and emotion through the 
strategic, half-soulful Indian mind—a 
mind capable enough, as his council talks 
had proved. And he knew no creed but 
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his simple inspiration and the rough train- 
ing of his utilitarian Indian life. And 
Moosuk had cried like a.child when his 
sister died. And once he traveled forty 
days with a ransom to the Cayuses for his 
brother. And Moosuk often had grown 
sick of the torture tricks of the old women 
when Blackfoot were tied to the stakes of 
his tribe. And there was in this situation 
something akin, and that touched his 
human strings. He did not know that as 
he stood alone with his worst enemy, 
doubting, he had already worked out a 
little of the detail of the true love ofa 
Christ; and he did not know as at last the 
nature in him took pity on Jules, and he 
sulkily put back his knife, and came to 
terms; that that was Christian. And 
Moosuk’s red soul knew nothing, as he 
led Jules over the Columbia (the roaring 
voice of it a hymn to Jules) ford, of other 
men’s creeds. Nor until he led the trapper 
by a string through the stockade of the fort 
on that Christmas day had he ever heard: 

“Peace on earth, and good will toward 
all men.” 








LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


AN EXPERT ON SNAKES 
By JUSTINA JOHNSON 


Some are about snakes and other 

natural objects. This is a propo- 
sition that will surely be upheld by all 
who are conversant with the wide range 
said fish stories may take. Ihave ob- 
served that no one is more welcome to 
the angler than the man with a new story 
or with a new edition of an old story. 
I am frequently forced to believe that 
of the two he really most appreciates the 
old story in a new dress. Not long ago 
the. Old Angler ran up, one evening, on 
the hotel porch, against a man from up 
York State somewhere who knew things 
about snakes that nobody the old man 
had ever encountered had known. That 
he also had opinions on fish and fishing 
did not lessen his attraction. As the old 
man came up the steps he heard the 
stranger relating his experience to the 
usual audience: ‘‘So none of you fellows 
knew that a rattlesnake has legs? Well— 
I’ll be danged! Every youngster up our 
way knows that. They know well enough 
that if you catch a rattlesnake and build a 
fire on its back, it will stick out its legs. 
Seen ’em do it myself. Sure.” 

Now, of course, the Old Angler is not 
without information on the snake question 
himself, but he quietly settled on a chair, 
with a pleased look on his face while the 
York State man went on: 

‘Yes! and these rattlesnakes aren’t half 
as bad to live with as people make out 
either. If you’d seen as danged many as 
I have, you’d feel that this was such a safe 
sort of place to live in it would make you 
lonesome. Of course you have to be care- 
ful, and keep them from getting too thick. 
When you come to close quarters there 
are all sorts of ways of killing the 
critters, you’ll find. Best way I know, 
though, is to catch them by the tails and 
snap their heads off with a good, sharp 
snap, like cracking a whip. Have to be 
most danged careful where the heads fly 
to, for the critters don’t find out much be- 
fore the next day that they are dead, and 
they’ll bite you, even with their heads off; 
and it’ll kill you just as sure as if they were 
alive. Seen it happen, myself. Yes sir! 


N°s all fish stories are about fish. 


‘Another good way to kill them, if you 
have to kill them, is to catch them quick 
around the throat when they are ready to 
strike, and cut their heads off with a knife. 
That’s a little old fashioned, I know, and 
it’s sometimes unhandy to get at your 
knife, for of course a rattler is danged 
lively with his tail—and smart too, danged 
smart. Why once a fellow up our way 
caught one, and it quick wrapped itself 
around his arms, before he could get his 
hand into his pocket, and, sir, those two 
wrestled around for two whole days, with- 
out one getting ahead of the other. Then 
the rattler gave up. Saw the whole thing 
myself. Yes sir I did, but I was on the 
other side of the creek and the creek was 
too high to get across. 

“Have any hoop snakes up your way, 
stranger?” He went on. ‘‘The kind you 
know that take their tails in their mouths, 
and.stiffen up so as to make a hoop of 
themselves and roll after you? Your story 
of the two buck rattlesnakes made me 
think of them. You have? Country rolling 
full of them, you say? Well, that’s a little 
different from here. They were always 
scarce here in Pennsylvania. Fact is, we 
don’t hear of them at all any more, but 
when I was a boy, now,” he went on with 
a laugh, ‘‘out alone in the woods some- 
where about dark, I’d hear a rustle be- 
hind me, and I’d know without looking 
what it was. Many a time the awful thing 
would chase me clear to the side gate at 
home on a dead run. I’m afraid of snakes, 
myself. 

“You see,” he continued addressing the 
roomful. ‘They are a queer kind of thing. 
Have a horn on their tails that’s deadly 
poison. They roll after you, you know, 
and when they get close, they slap their 
tails loose, and its sure death to be hit. 
Lord! I’ve often heard Baldy Sanders tell 
about how his father was one time hoeing 
in a clearing over on the edge of the 
woods, when “a terrible big hoop snake 
came rolling ddwn at him off the moun- 
tain. . Big-as a cart wheel, Baldy said it 
was. When it got close to him—slap went 
its tail. The old gentleman dodged it him- 
self, but the horn in its tail struck the 
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handle of the hoe he was holding, and sir, 
inside of five minutes, Baldy said, that 
hoe handle had swollen up as big as a 
man’s arm. But they were always scarce. 

‘“‘Have many fish up in your state, 
stranger? I’m rather interested in fish, 
myself.” 

The man from York State drew a long 
breath. 

‘Fish! well I should say so! I don’t be- 
lieve, now, you fellows around here know 
what fish really are. Every place is full of 
fish, rivers and runs and creeks and mill 
races, up where I come from. Even in the 
winter you can cut a hole through the ice 
and one man can catch them so fast it 
takes three men to keep up with him, tak- 
ing them off the hooks. Yes, and it gets 
cold up there, danged cold, I tell you, and 
the fish freeze solid just as soon as they are 
out of the water, so all we have to do is to 
pile the frozen fish on a bobsled, like cord 
wood you know. Its not much of an after- 
noon’s work for a man to catch a bobsled 
full. Then we climb on top the load, and 
hoist an umbrella, and let the wind blow 
us home. Its great, I tell you! 

‘All the streams are full of fish, up 
there.”” He went on hastily. ‘One place, 
up in the woods there is a big mill dam. 
I know the spot well. Beautiful place it 
is too, beautiful. One time this dam got 
so full of pike and catfish that they actu- 
ally had to eat each other up to keep from 
smothering. Pike, they say, are pretty 
smart, and they soon cleaned the catfish 
out, once they got started. They were so 
danged smart, these pike, that they 
wouldn’t catch a catty just any way, and 
eat him up. No, sir! They knew if they 
did they’d get stung, and that catfish 
heads weren’t good for much, any way. 
So they got to catching them by the tails, 
and biting them off just back of their 
heads. Well, sir: these pike got so danged 
slick at the business that at last the catfish 
wouldn’t know it when they were caught, 
and the heads would go on swimming 
around as lively as you please, without any 
bodies. Seen it myself—lots of times— 
whole top of mill pond swimming full of 
catfish that hadn’t any bodies, just heads, 
and the fools—” 

“‘Do you fish much yourself, stranger ?”’ 

‘“‘Fish!”? answered the man from York 
State. ‘‘Well, I should say so. I don’t 
suppose you fellows around here know 
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what fishing is. Up where I live, though, I 
tell you we catch fish. Give me a good pole 
and line and a good bank to stand on and 
I'll throw them out over my shoulder all 
day long, so fast you can’t catch them—” 

“Oh,” interrupted the old man, with 
his most significant drawl, “‘that’s the way 
you fish! Don’t you lose a good many, 
throwing them over your shoulder so care- 
less as that? You do! Well I thought so. 
I’ve always thought if I had to fish that 
way, I’d do all my fishing in the winter 
when there was snow on the ground, so 
that I could track them. Ever try that? 
No? Do now, sometime, and see how it 
turns out. 

‘Going to stay long, stranger, in these 
parts? No! only to-morrow! That’s too 
bad. I’m afraid there’s not much fishing 
to show you that would interest you, just 
now. Streams are too low. If it was only 
huckleberry time now, we could take you 
for huckleberries. We could show ‘you 
plenty of snakes then. I’d rather like to 
take you on such a trip as that, stranger. 
I’m afraid of snakes, myself, but I always 
did hanker to see one killed one of these 
fancy ways you tell about. 

“T remember once, though, Baldy 
Sanders had a great disappointment with 
a man he took for huckleberries, who said 
he knew a good bit about snakes,” he 
went on as he rose and prepared to go 
home. ‘‘Baldy was something of a snake 
killer himself, as you know. First rattle- 
snake they came across, Baldy saw first. 
It was lying all coiled up on the side hill, 
pretty steep too it was, about three feet 
below the stranger. When Baldy called 
to him to look out, and the stranger saw the 
snake so close to him, he gave a jump and 
slipped and sat down hard right in front of 
the snake, with his feet kicking in the air 
over its head. Baldy said he was scared to 
death for a minute, but the stranger was 
lively and scrambled away, and neither 
of them said a word about any fancy way 
of killing him. So Baldy killed him with a 
stone. Later in the day, Baldy saw one 
under a bush the stranger was beginning 
to work on, and Baldy heaved a stone into 
the middle of the bush. When the rattle- 
snake sang out, the stranger jumped three 
feet, and didn’t make a move towards it. 
So Baldy killed that one, too, with a stone. 
Yes, he was a great disappointment to 
Baldy.” 
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By ALEXANDER HUNTER 


DRAWINGS BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


URING the last ten years I have 

1) spent five Christmas days sitting 

solitary and alone in a blind with 

the keen wind chilling me to the marrow, 

despite thick underclothing and water- 

proof costume outside, and a bottle of 
ten year old inside. 

Most people would denominate a man 
who deliberately would leave his friends 
and home, forfeiting light, warmth, com- 
fort and conviviality, to sit as solitary as a 
pelican in the desert, or a sparrow on a 
housetop, on the barren seashore, with the 
thermometer below the freezing point, and 
the wind blowing forty miles an hour as, 
to say the least, a crank; others would call 
him a mild lunatic that ought to be 
watched. 

In wild-fowl shooting there are often 
days, sunny, bright and calm that he sits 
in his blind and doesn’t fire off his gun. It 
is the same with most any kind of game. 
Frequently in fox hunting not a trail is 
struck, though I hold that chasing an “old 
red’’ through field and stream, over hill 
and dale, is the keenest excitement that 
the human mind can feel, but a half- 
dozen runs in a week will break down the 
dogs and satisfy the most enthusiastic 
hunter. 

A man can hunt partridges all the open 
season and never tire. For one thing, he 
is sure of having sport in a good country 
every time he goes out, and it takes one 
fully a half-dozen hunts to understand the 
nature and capabilities of his dogs. And 
then there is infinite variety; the sports- 
man never knows what will happen; the 
uncertainty tunes him up to the A string. 
In duck shooting, he has notice of the ap- 
proach of the game, and can pull himself 
together; but in partridge shooting, after 
the covey is flushed, he must be on the qui 
vive every moment. A bird may rise at 
his very feet and a moment’s hesitation 
and the chance is lost. He may stumble 
into a flock, yet if his nerves suffer a mo- 
mentary shock, away the birds scatter, un- 
harmed and untouched. In speaking of 





nerves, I mention a point that is a serious 
matter with most sportsmen. I know there 
are some wooden, unemotional, automatic 
men who shoot the same, day in and day 
out, but they are rare exceptions, and 
they do not know what real sport is. 
Most men, who have spent years in the 
field, are bound to become, at least, fair 
shots; but some days they are so dis- 
gusted with their bad shooting that they 
are almost ready to give away their dogs 
and guns. The next time they go out, 
with many misgivings, every time they 
pull the trigger the bird falls, and they feel 
immensely proud of their own perform- 
ance. 

In shooting partridges, there must be an 
instant and perfect codperation of sight 
and swiftness; and above everything, an 
instantaneous steadying of one’s aim. 
It is the latter that the nerves affect; they 
can be quick and single out their bird 
every time, but if their nerves are out of 
tune the muzzle of their guns vibrate a 
trifle and they shoot wild. There has 
been, and always will be,a great deal of 
discussion among sportsmen as to what 
causes nervousness. A jovial night spent 
in drinking and over-eating will affect the 
shooting the next morning of the most 
seasoned huntsman. Too much smok- 
ing plays the very dickens with the nerves. 
If a man gets into a state of worriment with 
his dogs, good-bye to successful snap 
shooting. If he hunts with an individual 
that blazes away, hit or miss, at every- 
thing, he is bound to throw away his own 
shots. Then, again, one never knows 
where he can find the birds. A big field 
where he stirred up three or four coveys a 
few days ago is now barren of a feather. 
The birds are around somewhere, but 
where—in vain the dogs hunt faithfully 
and carefully in field, wood and thicket, 
and the huntsman goes away sullenly as 
if the birds had played a confidence game 
on him. 

Now those coveys may be nestling under 
a hollow log, or clustered together in an 
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impenetrable bamboo patch, or they may 
have flown at the first alarm and scattered 
in the woods. The partridge has a small 
head but he has more brains ‘than any 
other bird that flies. He carries out the 
Darwinian creed of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.” Bob White, in the days of the old 
muzzle loader, was a very different bird 
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of a large covey is the average bag. While 
all other feathered game has decreased, 
the partridge is as plentiful as in by-gone 
times. There are many coveys that make 
their haunts in the depths of the woods 
and never venture out except a couple of 
hours to feed. 

There is, in middle North Carolina, a 





‘*On top of the last rail was Bob.”’ 


from what he is now. The coveys could 
be found, generally, in the stubble fields, 
and flew to cover only when flushed. Now 
the birds don’t stray ten yards from a 
thicket, and when startled, they scatter 
more widely and many hide in the 
branches of the trees. The time was 
when a crack shot could exterminate a 
flock; now the birds have learned to take 
care of themselves, and three to eight out 


choice hunting ground where I always go 
in the fall. It is a wheat-growing section, 
and the birds fatten and thrive on the 
stubble. I stay at a farmer’s house, who 
has been a devotee of the art of killing a 
whirring partridge at all angles. H 
raises and trains dogs, and always has a 
couple of choice pointers for his own use. 
He knows the habits and haunts of the 
birds, and is a good man to hunt with. In 
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hunting in this section, the sportsman 
generally rides; and both H—— and 
myself follow the custom, and have a 
pair of mules that are broken to the task 
and are the very perfection of luxurious 
sport. 

A trained mule is far superior to a horse; 
for one thing, he is easier to mount, and 
when the rider dismounts, scores of times 
a day, it is a luxury to step into the saddle 
instead of swinging into it. Then a mule 
is sure-footed, and can thread in and out 
among the trees in a forest in a way that a 
horse can never learn. We use a military 
McClellan saddle, as it is the handiest to 
hang one’s game bag on, and to swing the 
rabbits by the rings. 

Many sportsmen make a mistake in 
starting very early in the morning. Par- 
tridges are like chickens in their habits, 
and if you look out of your window into 
the yard, when the frost is still white on the 
ground, you will see the fowls preening 
and stretching themselves, and they do 
not commence foraging for food until the 
morning is a little advanced. Nine o’clock 
is early enough to start. 

H—— has a fine pair of dogs, and I have 
as good. One is a young setter of fine 
promise, and a perfect retriever; the other 
is a pointer, named plain “‘Bob.” If I 
was in the profession, and kept a kennel, I 
would have given him a more sounding 
name, such as “‘Robert of the Dale,” or 
“Robert le Diable,’’ but to an amateur 
sportsman, plain Bob sounds good 
enough for all intents and purposes, 
just as plain Jane, Mary, or Sally suits 
our daily life, and we leave to the novel- 
ist Genevieve, Maude and Gladys. 

“‘Bob” is the most peculiar dog I ever 
saw; he is morose, cynical, sour and ill- 
natured. To know him well is enough 
to confirm one in the belief of Pythagoras 
and that the spirit of some misogynist has 
entered the dog’s body. Yet Bob is a 
phenomenon; I can truly say, of the 
scores of pointers I have owned in my life, 
I never saw his equal; nor do I believe 
for reason, judgment, and abnormal, keen 
scent, that he can be matched in this 
country. I said he has reason; and by 
the shades of Diana! if it is instinct in- 
stead, then there is such a faint line be- 
tween the two that no one can tell where 
one begins and the other leaves off. 

I bought Bob two years ago, when he 
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was only a year old. His mother and sire 
were fine field dogs, but as the North 
Carolina sportsmen judge a dog like the 
Argonauts do a man in a mining camp, 
not for his blood or ancestry, but for his 
performance; so I was unable to obtain 
his pedigree. Bob shows his lineage; he 
is cut and -built like a greyhound. I 
trained him last year, and hunted him 
during November; and I propose to tell 
of some of his work, which will show that 
there is one dog that thinks. 

It was a lovely morning when, with my 
companion, I started off. The dogs gave 
vent to their exuberant delight by their 
joyous barks and gambols, all save Bob, 
who, contemptuous and disdainful, trotted 
along the road, one ear hanging down, 
and his head carried sideways in the most 
grotesque manner. Some dog had, the 
summer before, badly torn the left organ 
of hearing and marked Bob for life. 

About a mile from the house we turned 
off from the road and entered a large field, 
intersected with many washouts; there 
were two or three dense bamboo thickets 
scattered about. Most of the field had 
grown up in broom-sedge, and we could 
see the dogs only at intervals, as they sped 
through the heather. We stopped and 
waited. 

H—— said: 

“‘T wonder what Bob is up to now.” 

“‘T don’t see him,” was my reply. 

‘Look over there towards the woods,” 
said H : 

Turning in the direction of the pointed 
finger, I saw Bob standing on a prostrate 
tree, gazing around as if admiring the 
scenery; then, as we watched, he took a 
course for the far end of the field and 
reaching the edge of afence hecame to a 
stand. As we rode up he turned his head 
several times to see if we were coming, 
and then as we advanced he stiffened into 
a statue. There was a thick growth of 
chickweed a few yards in front of him, 
and as the other dogs backed him beauti- 
fully, I stepped forward and flushed the 
covey; as they rose we both emptied our 
guns, but only two fell. I suppose there 
were about twenty birds. 

‘Where did they go?” I asked. 

“Most of them went into the pine 
woods,” answered my companion. 

“But say, why did Bob come to this 
particular spot ?”’ 
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‘Well, I suppose he took in the lay of 
the land, and saw that this was a good 
feeding place, and as it was the birds’ 
feeding time, you can just put two and 
two together.” 

“That’s all very well,” said my com- 
panion, ‘‘but a dog doesn’t think.” 

“You just wait,” I said to him, ‘‘and 
you just keep an eye on Bob.” 

We went in quest of the scattered birds, 
and got one in a thicket, and then started 
for the pines. 

“T don’t think it is worth while to hunt 
there,” said H——. ‘‘There is no cover, 
and the birds won’t lie close.” 

‘Keep the other dogs to heel, and send 
Bob in,” I said, and when H had cor- 
ralled the others, I gave the word to the 
pointer, and he entered the dim recesses 
of the pines. There were no briers, no 
fallen timber; the ground was level as a 
billiard table, and carpeted with pine- 
needles an inch or two deep. Bob did 
not run, he simply glided, making no 
noise; he reminded me of a phantom dog 
as he flitted along the ground. All at 
once he stopped so suddenly that he 
bunched himself in a knot. I never saw 
such a grotesque position; and had I 
photographed him in that position, people 
would have said it was a stuffed animal 
twisted out of shape. 

There being no cover, the birds were 
simply squatting close to the ground, and 
as I tiptoed to the place, I tried to discern 
the bird, but its plumage so harmonized 
with the cover that I could not detect any 
living thing, though not three feet away. 
I slipped a pace closer, and then the par- 
tridge sprang not over an inch from Bob’s 
nose. I brought it down with the sec- 
ond. barrel, and that flushed all of the 
rest. 

“T never saw a dog that had the self- 
control of Bob,” said my companion. 

Now any other dog would have snapped 
at that bird and caught it, but Bob knew 
that it was not his day for sport, and held 
himself in so as to give us the pleasure of 
shooting. 

“Tf that is not thinking, what do you 
call it?” I said. 

“Tt’s a kind of arguing, anyway,” he 
replied. 

After traveling through the woods and 
scattering a covey that dispersed to differ- 
ent parts of America, we entered a rough 





meadow of wire grass, and trailing briers; 
To our great astonishment a large flock 
rose under the mules’ feet, and sailing 
away ina body dropped in a broom-sedge 
field. 

‘“‘Who would have supposed partridges 
would be found in such a field?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s so,” responded H—— “‘you 
will often find them in the most unexpected 
places, but we could not have chosen a 
better spot for them to alight, and now we 
are going to have glorious sport.” 

We dismounted, tiéd our steeds to a 
sapling, and calling the dogs, went direct 
to the spot. As they hunted, we stood 
ready with cocked guns, but no birds rose. 
We both agreed that this was the very spot 
where the birds dropped to earth, but not 
a sign did we see. In vain we traversed, 
and retraversed the hillside, not a feather 
was to be seen. 

“This beats me!” I said,as I mopped 
the perspiration from my _ forehead. 
“Let’s try again; you take your dogs on 
the left of the hill, and I will go with Bob 
to the right.” 

As I was moving off, a bird jumped up 
right beneath Bob, and a more astonished 
dog I never saw. He positively jumped 
in the air from the nervous shock. 

Being unready, I did not firee H—— 
then came up and remarked: “If there 
is one bird there, the rest can’t be far 
away.” 

We tried the hill again—all in vain; the 
dogs got tired of ranging over the same 
spot and went hunting their own way, but 
not a bird was seen. 

“What do you think about it?” I asked. 

“Tt recalls to my mind a saying of the 
oldest and best sportsman of this section, 
he said ‘ Never follow up a flushed covey at 
once, for when they first alight, they cud- 
dle up and close their wings tight to their 
bodies and give no scent. Ifa partridge 
is moving about, a dog can scent them.’ 
Now,” continued H——, ‘‘there are forty 
or fifty birds in that heather that will not 
move until you place your foot on them; 
and they have contracted themselves into 
a small ball, and as it is very dry and the 
broom-straw smells rank, the dogs are at a 
loss.” 

I called Bob to hie on, but he deliber- 
ately lay down and composed himself to 
slumber. I knew enough of his nature, 
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to be certain that if I whipped him he 
would either run home or follow my foot- 
steps sullen and indifferent, but would 
‘*see me damned” ere he worked for me. 
So we moved off, and I told H—— that 
Bob knew the ropes better than we did, 
for as soon as we mounted our mules, he 
started off lively as ever. 

A long continued rain kept me confined 
in the house for a couple of days, and 
made the ground so soft and muddy that 
it stopped all hunting. One evening after 
it cleared off, I called Bob, and taking my 
gun, strolled around the farm more to 
stretch my legs than anything else. A 
short distance from the house was a corn- 
field, the grain of which had all been 
gathered, leaving nothing but the bare 
stalks standing. There was not so much 
as a weed or blade of grass in the furrows. 
Bob was pottering along in front of me, 
and I saw him drop like a flash in the 
middle of the furrow; and what was more, 
in a pool of water. Bob hated water 
worse than a Scottish witch or an Angora 
cat. I had never seen him drop at a point 
before; nor was this all! The water in 
the furrow covered the ground about an 
inch, and he flung himself, spread-eagle 
fashion, in the middle until only a part of 
his head was visible. I called him but he 
took no notice, nor stirred a hair-breadth, 
and I walked up to him utterly astounded 
at the strangest action I had ever seen a 
hunting dog perform. That there were 
any birds in that bare stretch of ground, 
never crossed my mind. When I reached 
the spot I simply stood and stared. Com- 
ing down the furrow was a covey of par- 
tridges, right into the jaws of Bob. The 
birds were utterly unconscious of danger, 
although but a few feet distant; they 
would stop, peck at the ground, ruffle 
themselves, and then trip a few feet 
farther; -at last they reached within a foot 
of the dog, and his eye must have betrayed 
him, for the bird in advance gave a fright- 
ened cluck and sprang aside to the top 
of the furrow. The rest of the covey now 
perceived their danger, and with a loud 
whir, took wing, and melted in the dis- 
tance. I believe that I could have killed 
every bird in that covey at one shot, had I 
fired when in line; but I never took a.pot 
shot at Bob White in my life, and I was so 
absorbed in watching the dog that I for- 
got to fire when the birds flushed. As for 


Plain Bob—Pointer 


Bob, he got out of the water, shook him- 
self, gave me a reproachful glance, and 
with his head on one side and his left ear 
drooping, he trotted off to find the scat- 
tered birds. I got two, and that squared 
me up with Bob. 

I often went alone on my mule, with a 
darkey trotting behind to hold him when 
on foot, and also for the purpose of mark- 
ing the birds. (Lord save the mark). 
This son of Ham was a typical North 
Carolina negro, one that a Southerner 
likes to have about him, for he, as H—— 
said,‘ Don’t put on the airs of them city 
niggers.” His name was John, but he 
was nicknamed “ Mutch,” just why, I 
could never learn; anyway, everybody 
called him that, and he never answered to 
any other. I soon learned that I would 
have to rely upon my own observations, 
for when I questioned my sable servitor 
as to where the scattered birds went, he 
would wave his arms about, like a wind- 
mill and answer “dataway,” or “dis away.” 
So often was I provoked at his ignorance 
that I called him ‘“‘Too dam Mutch,”’ 
and that name fitted him like a glove. 
Unlike most Carolina negroes, T. D. 
Mutch could not shoot, as the slang goes, 
thirty cents’ worth. He was a king of 
spades with an ax when the tree had a 
possum or a coon in its branches, but he 
had no use for a gun. 

I had been hunting nearly all day, and 
it was well towards evening that the dogs 
struck the trail of birds on the bank of a 
broad stream. There was a dense brier 
thicket near by, and naturally the dogs 
worked through the labyrinth of vines, 
bamboo, wild thorn and briers; it was 
tough work, and every now and then 
would come a yelp of pain as a keen brier 
stuck through the skin. Bob stood by, 
watching; he never placed his precious 
hide in any danger of being punctured; 
when the dogs got through and no birds 
found, it bothered him. He made a half 
circle run, and came back to the stream 
and began studying the situation. Across 
the run, the ground was perfectly bare; 
a close cropped meadow, where not even 
a sparrow could hide. Now where were 
the birds? 

I sat on my mule, silent and absorbed, 
watching that dog. He trotted along the 
stream, then came back and thought, then 
again went to the bank and looked across. 
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Plain Bob 


The other dogs were ranging a half a mile 
off; but Bob was bent on finding that 
covey. All at once an idea seemed to 
strike him, and he went to a hill near by, 
and as I am a living man, he surveyed the 
country as carefully as a general examin- 
ing the topography of a section he intends 
to throw troops into. 

Bob saw from his elevation something 
that held his attention, and he kept on 
down the stream, looking neither to the 
right nor left, until he came to the crossing 
where the stepping stones gave him a dry 
crossing. I followed him closely, and 
saw him go on a trot to where there was 4 
small gully in which there were some 
briers, and looking around and seeing me, 
he came to a dead point. I dismounted 
and sure enough a covey was hidden in 
that small space; and I got two good shots. 
I hugged and petted Bob, and he showed 
that he loved at least, to be appreciated; 
his eyes lit up and he actually barked. 

It was on my last day out that Bob 
spread, or, literally, balanced himself. I 
was riding through the woods smoking 
and feeling rather bored after several 
hours of mostly riding in search of game. 
As I reached the end of the woods, I came 
to an old Virginia snake fence enclosing 
a field, and on top of the last rail was 
Bob. 
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I dismounted at once, and told Mutch 
to tie the mule and make a detour, climb 
the fence and flush the birds, which 
would be sure to fly back to the woods, 
thus giving me a side shot, a kind that I 
am very partial to. 

There was a clearing of about twenty 
yards between the woods and the fence, 
and I calculated that the partridges would 
pass to my right. As I waited for the boy 
to act, I watched Bob curiously, for I 
never in all my experience saw such an 
animal creation. I would have given 
much for a photo of him, hunched and 
bunched up on a single rail, in imminent 
danger of falling, now swaying one way, 
then sliding another, his head was twisted 
around, his tail, which is the index of a 
sporting dog’s action, was like a ramrod. 
His eyes, as he turned them toward me, 
was as expressive as a human being, and 
said plainly, ‘‘Hurry up, I can’t stand this 
much longer.”’ I would have given a good 
deal for his picture just then. Pcor Bob! 
Before Mutch reached the spot, he slipped, 
caught himself, scratched frantically on 
the rail, and then fell ignominiously, head 
downwards, right in the center of the 
covey, which went off like fragments from 
an exploded crater; the noise of their 
wings half muffling Bob’s groan as he 
struck the ground. 





‘*Coming down the furrow was a covey of partridges.”’ 
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The Leopard. 
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HOW PAT TRAVELS 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


T had rained for two days and two 
nights as only in Ireland and Scot- 
land it can rain. We had driven out 

to Killiney Hill (Barney O’Hea and my- 
self), and the good little mare was bring- 
ing us home through mud and _ squall. 
At the old town of Dalkey we pulled up 
and put the mare under cover. Twas at 
Mrs. M’Gildowney’s inn. 

“Were drivin’ Lawler’s little 
Ba-arney ?”’ she asked. 

“Tam, Mrs. M’Gildowney,” said Barney 
O’Hea, ‘‘ve may say that.” 

“Tis wet the night is, an’ your poor 
gentleman looks wake wid the wather 
that’s bin on him,” she said. 

‘““*T was a timperance dhrink we had in 
mind, Mrs. M’Gildowney,” said Barney, 
squeezing the water out of his hat. 

‘* Deed, thin, I’ll mix him a timperance 
dhrink,” the good dame made answer; 
and, for a ‘‘temperance drink,” a very 


mare, 


BY LAFAYETTE 


good drink it was, too. Lest it be lost, 
like Brillat-Savarin’s famous recipe for 
devilled turkey-rump, let it be set down 
here: To an egg beaten up in quarter of a 
pint of whiskey add a quarter of a pint of 
boiling milk; then drink. After a day on 
the flats or a night in the rain it is like a 
dram of life. With gaysome hearts we 
made on for Dublin. 

‘But why call it a temperance drink, 
Barney ?” : 

‘‘Sure,”’ said he, ‘‘ because it’s a stab in 
the dark.” 

That is the great advantage of an Irish 
car; you can “‘collogue”’ with your driver. 
He on one side, you on the other, lean 
elbow to elbow. Conversation is easy, 
almost necessary. I learned a great deal 
from Barney. 

‘““You’ve not heard of the little mare? 
No—sure I cud jump her over thim tram- 
cars, bad win to thim annyway. ’Tis 
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Tourists Outside the Dublin Museum. 


Lawler’s little mare. He was in Ameriky 
wance. He was. He kapes the place in 
King’s Inn Street. But he’sa ha-ard man 
to see, for if he’s not at the races, he’s 
aslape an’ the wife kapin’ watch on him. 
Deed, the wife is right, for him an’ money 
is bad frin’s. Faith, he can’t hould it 
wid both han’s, after he’s the better of a 
glass; he cannot. ’Tis great luck for 
thim as is wid him, but ha-ard an Lawler. 
Isn’t it enough to make wan disgusted 
wid human nature, an’ almost a Pagan, 
to see the robbin’ tindencies av people? 
Well, the little mare, here, under the ca-ar, 
is Lawler’s mare. Few min have such 
wonderful cliverness. Day or night if ye 
dhrive her by Saint Pathrick’s Cathedral 
down she goes on her knees. What do ye 
think of that?” 

I thought it admirable good taste, 
whether she knelt to the stately church— 
or to the memory of Dean Swift. 

The mysterious Lawler I never saw, 
for when I went to King’s Inn Street the 
good wife told me he was asleep, but Law- 
ler’s mare and I (with Barney) covered 
many a league in Dublin and the lands 
thereby, even unto Drogheda and_ the 


Valley of the Boyne. And with Barney I 


visited the Car-Owners Association 
Rooms, which are at 107 Talbot Street, 
and had more than a word with Fred 
Field, the president; saw, too, the build- 
ing of the car and—Oh, ’twas a gran’ 
night!—danced the ‘‘Humors av Glynn” 
at the jarveys’ ball. And of these things I 
write—even as I write I can hear the 
squealing of the pipes and the rhythmic 
feet t’'umpin’ the flure. Oh, boys of man, 
it was a gran’ night! 

But let us go soberly about our business. 

The Irish ‘‘outsider” is the most 
whimsical contrivance for getting about 
in that ever man devised. It consists of 
two high wheels, with a let-down seat over 
each wheel and a front porch for the 
driver. If there be only one passenger, 
the driver takes the other. side in order to 
preserve the balance of the cranky vehicle. 
With two passengers he sits on the front 
seat; with three he takes a side-seat and 
joins, in a friendly way, the party. 

And here let one thing be said: In Eng- 
land there is more servility than service; 
in Ireland there is service and no servility. 
The Irish servant—public or private—will 
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At the Opening Meet of the Meath Hounds, where Car Men are Very Much in Evidence. 
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guide you, protect you, rob you, it may be, 
advise and comfort you; but it never 
occurs to him that he owes you the slight- 
est measure of servility. If he approves 
of you he will treat you with friendly good- 
nature and if he does not he’ll try and edu- 
cate you into a proper frame of mind. He 
may blarney you, for his sense of humor 
is keen, but who looks for the smug servil- 
ity of the English ‘‘man”’ has far to seek. 
Kelt or Gael or Basque are alike in this. 
In Spain I had a servant, a slim, hardy, 
upstanding lad from the Basque country 
of Guipuzcoa. There were days of hard 
travel and hard work; never was a ‘‘man”’ 
quicker to foresee and readier to serve. 
Every night when he took himself off with 
my boots José straightened himself up, 
looked me in the eye, said good-night and 
shook hands on it. There is a little of 
that ineradicable sense of equality in 
every Irishman. ”Twas in Barney O’Hea 
or I had niver danced the ‘‘Humors of 
Glynn” with a light-stepping girl. 

There are in Dublin about 2,000 public 
cars. For a license the owner pays one 
pound and the driver, for his license, pays 
half-a-crown down and a shilling a year. 
Of course well-to-do people have cars of 
theirown. The Dublin doctors who used 
to drive soberly in victorias, now cut about 
in cars like the rest of the world. A car 
costs from £40 to £55, though you may 
pick up one without rubber tires for thirty 
guineas. A deal of work goes to the mak- 
ing. From start to finish it takes one 
month to complete a car. The wood used 
is birch or walnut, usually American wood. 
The birch car stands the weather far better 
than the soft-grained walnut. Moreover 
it will take paint, and eighteen coats are 
laid on. The cushions are nearly always 
of cloth. Lancewood or hickory go into 
the shafts. Underneath the car there is a 
movable well for bags or dogs. From 
Dublin these cars are shipped world-over. 
(Cars are made, too, in Derry; but I was 
there of a Sunday and Derry was dead; 
I am of Tom Moore’s opinion; said he: 
“ To the devil I pitch a Protestant town of 
a Sunday!”) They go to England, to 
India, to Johannesburg, to New York, to 
Chicago, to Springfield and California; 
the car follows the exile. It is a pretty 
fancy and not without a touch of senti- 
ment. When wealth comes to the Irish- 
man, far away from the old sod, he sends 


back for a bit of home discomfort to make 
him content. And then riding on a jaunt- 
ing-car is good for the liver. Personally I 
like the cranky vehicle. There’s a deal of 
fun to be got out of it. In the first place 
the motion of a well-balanced car is de- 
lightful; then, too, you can see well about 
you; and you are near the horse. So far 
as the horse is concerned the vehicle is a 
kindly one. If the car be rightly loaded, 
there is no weight on the nag’s back. 
Moreover it is easy hauling, for the horse 
is well under his work. 

The Dublin jarvies are not what you 
would call good whips. They drive, as 
unladylike people say, like the divil; they 
cut around corners featly enough and go 
slashing up heart-breaking hills; but nine 
out of ten of them drive with a loose rein. 
They talk to the fare and the little horse 
runs on, doing the best he can and follow- 
ing his own dauntless will. I lay no fault 
upon the jarvey. The Irish horse shares 
Paddy’s gragh for independence. Of 
him, too, it may be said that he serves 
without servility. 

The jarvey—light-hearted lad, be he 
young or old—gains in the run of the days 
an average of six shillings. The fares are 
jolly cheap. For a ‘‘set-down” within 
the boundary the charge for two persons, 
between g A.M. and 10 P.M. is only six- 
pence. By time the charges are one-and- 
six an hour, with an added sixpence for 
each succeeding half hour. Still the jar- 
vey does fairly well. Barney, who is no 
better than the others, took me to his 
home. It was in Spring Gardens, where 
there are rows upon rows of neat little 
red-brick cottages, with gardens and 
stables. They rent at £20a year. Owning 
his car as he does Barney pays no car-rent 
to anyone and, if he drives Lawler’s mare, 
‘tis more for love than profit. Year in 
and year out he puts by a bit, for the “ chil- 
der, God bless ’em!” are growing and will 
have need of education. In his smart 
little home, with his smart little wife, there 
are unluckier men than he. 

“Tf ’twere not for the fightin’, says 
Mrs. O’Hea, ‘‘a betther man than Barney 
never pulled a shirt over his head.” 

Barney, it seems, believes that animosi- 
ties should be cultivated. Being a good 
man with his hands and blithe and gay 
in battle, he colors the week’s end with 
riot. 
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‘Tis for love of you, agrah,” says Bar- 
ney, winking. 

“Go ‘long out o’ that, Barney!” 

‘Tis all for the swateness of comin’ 
home to ye, darlint, an’ seein’ the tear in 
yer eye for love av me.” 

‘It’s for shame av ye, Barney,” says 
Mrs. O’Hea, ‘tye onmainin’ man!” 

I drank a cup of boiled tea to Barney’s 
reformation and beneficed Mistress O’Hea 
with a Venetian charm, infallible against 
the evil eye—which is very prevalent in 
Dublin—and we drove away, the little 
mare trotting under us. 

‘*Where’ll ye be goin’?” Barney asked 
with friendly interest. 

“The Kildare Club.” 

‘““There’s many fortunes been won an’ 
lost there,” he remarked, ‘‘thrue, Sir, 
why shud I carry lies abroad? You'll be 
betther home.” 

It is always pleasant to offer disinter- 
ested (and unsolicited) advice about mat- 
ters that are none of one’s business; my 
brave Barney took a great deal of pleasure 
that way. 

‘Tf you were thinkin’ of takin’ the could 
av the tay off your stomach,” he added, 
“Tl drive ye to Higgins’s.” 

Mr. Higgins’s tap-room adjoins the 
office of the “ Freeman’s Journal.” In the 
bar-parlor Mr. Higgins introduced me 
to Mr. Geraghty. Mr. Geraghty was a 
dirty, handsome, old buck—the raggedest, 
dirtiest gentleman I ever met in my life. 
He assured me that he was an “‘Trish gen- 
tlemananda Catholic,” and that he had an 
estate—at least he hadn’t spent it quite all. 
He went out into the street and bought 
me a nosegay and presented it with a 
grace that would have raised the black 
envy in Lord Chesterfield; then with equal 
grace he borrowed half-a-crown. 

“It’s bestowin’ it, you are,” said Bar- 
ney, as he drove me to the Kildare. 

En route he explained to me certain 
secrets of the jarvey’s craft. Thus: It 
shows that one is not Dublin-wise to speak 
of a car being on the stand or on the rank; 
’tis ‘‘on the hazard.” Thus, also: De- 
coyed jarveys take to the trade of ‘‘caller” 
or “ whistler’; their duty is to call or 
whistle up the jarveys who, while on the 
hazard, may be having a drop across the 
way; his pay is tuppence a week from 
each driver. 

‘That ould man is Pat O’Grady,” said 


Barney, pointing out a whistler by 
Stephen’s Green, ‘‘a good driver he was 
too, he was. But sure he niver was the 
same man afther he tuk to dhrink.”’ 


The Jarveys’ Ball was held in a big 
room on the first floor of a new brick 
tavern in the crowded suburb of Rath- 
mines. The name I have forgotten, but 
Dan Tiernan, the landlord, has dug himself 
deep intomemory. He was a big manina 
blue suit of clothes and had more brains 
than he could be quiet with. If he was 
not relating the misfortunes of Ireland, he 
was reciting ‘‘Fontenoy” or singing a 
song—and when he sang it was the 
black reverse of melody. Bakis, as Aristo- 
phanes informs the learned, was given to 
drink and prophesied in his liquor; my 
brave Dan Tiernan was a little like Bakis. 
After the eating and drinking was over 
for the moment (and the remains of a 
great deal was put on the table in a corner, 
for future use) Dan informed us that Ire- 
land would be free and that it was a matter 
of utter indifference to him, whether he 
died on a battlefield or on scaffold high. 
As to the date of Ireland’s freedom his 
prophecy did not speak. Barney got him 
below on the business of sending up the 
porter and him we saw no more. 

When the tables were pushed back, be- 
tween fifty and sixty bhoys and girls stood 
up—a couple at a time cut out into the 
floor, as the fiddler struck up the ‘‘Fox- 
hunter.” The big bouncing girl was 
light on her feet. Her partner was a 
humorsome lad. And if it’s dancing the 
jig you mean, they danced the jig. At 
first they shuffled slowly, working into the 
beat of the music; gradually they footed 
it quicker and quicker— 

‘* More power to ye, Larry!” 

“There’s dancin’ for ye!” 

“Oh, bhoys of men, where are we at 
all!” 

‘Give him the elbow, Kitty, darlint! ” 

“Bend your knees, Larry, an’ kape 
your backbone over your heels!” 

‘‘Boneyparty niver did betther!” 

“Bloody battle! There’s a step for 
you! Is the feet on him at all!” 

‘‘No they’re not! How cud they?” 

‘The light’s lavin’ me eyes, Kitty, dar- 
lint!” 

‘Whatever she’ll be ashamed of, ’tis not 
jig-dancing!”’ 
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“That’s it now, avourneen! 

Gradually, they footed it quicker and 
quicker until the jig ended (Oh, the hoight 
0’ glory crown us!) in a wild and marvel- 
ous double-shuffle. 

“Don’t let the music be goin’ wastin’!”’ 

Two, three; there were five couples, 
eight; there were a dozen, sthrikin’ fire 
out av the flure; while they who danced 
not rained praise and criticism. No 
country’s mirth is better than our own, 
quoth ’a! Only if our country be Ire- 
land. How it come that the fiddler gave 
way to a piper I know not. The pipes, 
however, gave us the ‘‘Rocky Road to 
Dublin” and the ‘“‘Humors of Glynn”’; 
and when it was finished Barney whis- 
pered me: ‘Take the dacent woman that 
danced wid you, sor, an’ give her a glass.” 
I blushed at my lack of savoir-vivre. The 
piper came our way. In the enforced 
pause the humorsome lad made himself 


heard: 


“Me name is Larry Flanagan, a native av 

the soil, 

If ye want a day’s divarshun I'll drive ye 
out in style. 

Me car is painted red an’ green an’ on the 
well a star, 

An’ the pride av Dublin City is me ‘Irish 
Jaunting Car’!” 


(oor 


Said the piper: “‘’Tis good, the porther. 
Me wind was dhry. I dhrink good luck 
to you an’ God bless you!”’ 

The Saxon imagination has never quite 
compassed the Irish character. To men 
of Teuton tradition and habits of thought 
he will always be more or less of a puzzle, 
this Kelt, at once visionary and practical, 
at once sad and merry, astute and simple. 
Hard work is not the handle he takes hold 
of the world by, and yet there is no one so 
laborious. Under the divine laziness of 
the Kelt there is a turbulent fund of activ- 
ity. If he is an idealist—always knocking 
his raw knuckles against iron doors—there 
is none keener at a bargain. The hiring 
of an outside car goes beyond mere busi- 
ness into art. In Dublin, to be sure, there 
is no wide range of discussion. A sixpenny 
course, is, after all, a sixpenny course, 
boggle at it as you will, and eighteen pence 
an hour is not a flexible fare; still the 
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smart Dublin lad does wonders, consid- 
ering the limited opportunity. It is with 
the alien, of course, that he is at his best. 
With joking and blarneying he accom- 
plishes a great deal. He is, as I have said, 
no mere driver; lolling beside you on the 
car he is guide, companion, friend; his 
jocular, epigrammatic countenance is at 
your shoulder; he gets the whiff of your 
pipe; and, no matter how thick the Saxon 
dignity be crusted on you, ’twill be chipped 
off in the first half hour and you will find 
yourself as chummy as two girls, sitting on 
the floor, taking down their back hair. 
Bargaining under these circumstances is 
quite impossible. You can’t quarrel over 
a beggarly half-crown with the “ dacent,” 
merry lad who has taken you to his heart; 
the result is that you spend more money 
that way in Dublin than in any old-world 
city. But it is when you take a car in the 
country that you really begin to under- 
stand the Irish jarvey. No civic regula- 
tions trammel his optimistic imagination. 
The miles that spin along by glen or 
wooded hills or mountain tarn or bleak 
bog-side, are infinite in possibilities. The 
reckoning runs faster than the stout, little 
horse in the shafts. The Irish mile is nct 
as other miles are. It is no measured dis- 
tance. It is a vague fragment of the 
fourth dimension of space. And so you 
pay in proportion to your driver’s imagi- 
native faculties. Why not? I had rather 
pay for long-distance poetry than for mere 
dirty miles of jaunting. It is not for me 
to discuss the Irish troubles, but it is safc 
to say that poverty is at the root of them 
all, and he who leaves his share—or a bit 
more than his share—of alien gold behind 
him is doing a rare good work. And what 
more profitable bargain can the Saxcn 
make than exchanging his money for Irish 
salmon, white trout, gillarroo, grouse and 
snipe; for the air of mountain, lough or 
bog; for the wild ride on the rocking car 
and the joke or ‘“‘dhrame”’ of the lad who 
drives? Upon my word I know not. As 
for the jaunting-car itself, there is no 
neater vehicle for the country-place and 
nothing smarter for the park. There 
should be more of them in the Ireland- 
over-sea. 


— 





THE LADY OF THE WILDERNESS 


By MARIE 


name that you would be sure to 

identify it at a glance. But this 
story has nothing whatever to do with the 
New England side of his character, which 
was abeyant. His mother had been an 
Alvardo and that accounted for much in 
José that did not suggest the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the temperament that is so 
largely conscience. The ‘‘W-Square”’ 
outfit, with whom, for two years, he had 
been a cow-puncher in good and regular 
standing, did not quite know what to 
make of him. He was undeniably their 
cleverest man with a rope—in those slen- 
der brown fingers a lariat would all but 
take on life as it skimmed the air after 
bolting steer or frolicsome pony, coil after 
coil loosening as it gained in pursuit. 
Then it would fall neat and true and José 
would smile to show that it was really 
nothing. 


| i bore so excellent a New England 


He had a pure tenor voice and when he 
sang, sometimes to the guitar, sometimes 
to the mandolin, the rest of the outfit 
would think of their first loves and grow 


tearful. As for José, when he played and 
sang, he thought of his phantom lady of 
the silent spaces—but of her he had never 
spoken. 

The range was the range in those days. 
It was before they raised vegetables and 
had barbed-wire fences and when cow- 
punchers wrote home that it was a God-and 
woman-forsaken country. So José would 
ride out into the wilderness and take part in 
all the drudgery that goes to make up a 
cow-puncher’s life, and accomplish it with- 
out those equivocal lapses into ‘good 
times” that periodically disorganized the 
outfit; this because of the phantom lady 
to whom he made his prayer and in whose 
honor he lived as befitted her knight. 

In the year that these things came to 
pass, Indian summer had lingered and 
autumn was painting her pictures with a 
palette dripping with colors. Later came 
a season of illusion, of half-tone effects, of 
silver-grays and mystery. And the travel- 
er, pausing to give his horse a breathing- 
spell, saw the girdling pines on the moun- 
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tains as in a mirage—the desert, faintly 
visible through the violet mists of evening, 
seemed like some strange lifeless sea, en- 
gulfing imperceptibly the rest of creation. 
The burning autumn glow that but so 
lately had challenged at every turn, now 
took on tones that had the brown richness 
of old violins. It was a season of vagrant 
delights; to live was to be in love with life. 
And José rode out into the sunshine like a 
young knight with all the world before 
him. 

His phantom lady seemed very near 
him at this magic season. His songs had 
little tremulous pauses as if he half ex- 
pected her to answer from the pine wood, 
the willow grove by the creek, or frem the 
mysterious purple distance of the desert. 
At evening, when they returned to camp, 
José was usually last in the string of horse- 
men winding their way over the hill; he 
liked to detach himself, to stay alone with 
his fancies in the wonder of the autumn 
evening. They were riding home one 
night, José as usual in the tail of the eques- 
trian comet, when the foreman, who was 
in the lead, pulled up and waited for the 
boy to join him. 

“Tf you weren’t always first when there’s 
any trouble on hand, this growing habit of 
being the last buck over the bars might be 
misjudged. But I’ve got a piece of news to 
make you kick up your heels. Col. Wal- 
worth wants you to help with the fall ac- 
counts, and for the next few weeks you’re 
to be a pampered darling with a rcof over 
your head and three hot meals daily. And 
I forgot to say that Mrs. Walworth is at 
home and that the house is milling with 
company, and of course you boys will eat 
together instead of with the Colonel. So 
you see you’re in luck all round.” 

To eat with Col. Walworth was not 
reckoned a wholly undiluted blessing by 
his cow-punchers. The foreman noticed 
that José’s sombrero nodded two or three 
times in assent, but he seemed singularly 
reticent for a cow-puncher who was so 
distinctly in luck. In truth there was still 
too much of the Alvarado in José to relish 
the distinctions that were so sharply 
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drawn between the ‘‘bunk-room” and the 
drawing-room, when Mrs. Walworth was 
at the ranch. On the range, where lines 
of caste were as invisible as those of longi- 
tude, José loved his work, and the great, 
still spaces where his shadow lady came. 
But attending to clerical work about the 
ranch where he would be ‘“‘one of the 
men,” a something remotely associated 
with the cattle, the prairies, and the gen- 
eral wildness, was not to his liking. - 

The Walworth ranch was half a day’s 
journey, as the crow flies, from the old 
Spanish mission town of Santa Michela, 
of which there was nothing left but the 
adobe church with its carved stalls, and 
the altarpiece that had been brought from 
Spain. In the days when it had been new, 
a monastery, one of the silent orders, had 
established itself at some distance from 
the town. The monks in their guileless- 
ness had come from Spain to raise olives 
and grapes in the alkaline soil. But the 
monastery did not prosper. And the 
handful of surviving Carthusians went 
back to Spain. For years the monastery 
was deserted. Then Col. Walworth 
bought the property and made one of the 
most beautiful ranches in the Southwest. 

José had been at Santa Michela for a 
week and there had been never a glimpse 
of his lady of the wilderness. The late 
afternoons he would spend in the saddle, 
taking long, solitary rides. Mist veils 
hung about the desert at evening; mist 
veils that were of rose, violet and silver 
gray, one within another, and sometimes, 
as he looked and looked and forgot that 
there was anything else in the world but 
nis lady, the wilderness and himself, her 
loyal squire, he would see for a moment 
her face, half smiling, half sad, as if, per- 
chance, the time might come when they 
two would not share this wonder world be- 
tween ‘them. And José, full of reassur- 
ances, would put spurs to his horse and 
tide toward the sweeping levels that 
melted into the sky line; but as he drew 
near there was always the same brown, 
arid waste with the mists rolled away, and 
nothing but the sand, the sage-brush and 
the desolation and maybe a coyote laugh- 
ing shrilly at him for his pains. 

And he would bring back with him 
something of the calm of those silent 
spaces to the boisterously merry group of 
comrades at the supper table. But he 


was glad to escape after the meal to a fa- 
vorite haunt of his own, the stone steps that 
led to the smaller of the cloister gardens. 
The cow-punchers occupied the wing that 
had formerly belonged to the lay brothers 
and the small garden had been left as the 
sun and wind and the seasons had left it. 
Flowers and weeds scrambled up together. 
In the center was the stone well, its iron 
wheel and chain rusty and silent. Built 
into the wall was the shrine to the Blessed 
Virgin who held out her arms protectingly 
to her neglected sanctuary. 

José had lingered rather later than was 
his custom one evening. The air was 
deliciously tempered for that season and 
the moon had wandered far afield. José 
thought of his shadow lady, perhaps she 
might come to-night to the old garden. 
He had had never a glimpse of her at 
Santa Michela. He lit and filled his pipe, 
lit and filled it again. Anothér hour had 
slipped from his life. 

The window above the cloisters oppo- 
site the step on which he was sitting was 
flung open by no uncertain hand. The 
long unused shutters grated back on their 
hinges with a triumphant shriek. They 
flapped against the walls of the old monas- 
tery loudly, brazenly, as if they called on 
the sleeping wilderness to see what they 
had to display, and José, stunned by the 
apparition, gazed up at her like some 
forest thing taken too suddenly unaware 
to think or act. 

She stood contemplating the old garden, 
his lady of the silent spaces—she who until 
this moment had been but a beautiful 
wraith culled from his day-dreams. She 
was there, real, breathing, in the flesh. 
The lamp-light streamed through the open 
window, throwing the watching figure into 
sharp relief, surrounding it like a glowing 
nimbus. High at the top of her head, the 
lamp-light caught the splendor of her red 
hair and it burned there like a tongue of 
flame. 

He had taken off his sombrero at first 
glimpse of her and now he dropped to one 
knee as unconsciously as though he were 
at mass in the old mission church and the 
bell had rung for the elevation. She 
leaned across the sill for a better view of 
the old well with its clinging lichens, and 
her eyes, grown somewhat accustomed to 
the darkness, chanced upon the kneeling 
figure. She drew back hastily, then de- 
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liberately leaned out once more; but this 
time with decision, as she grasped first one 
shutter and then the other with the scorn 
that might have been expected of a red- 
haired girl. And the adobe wall was as 
blank as it had been ten minutes before or 
at any time in all the years since the monks 
had left it. José scrambled to his feet 
with something of the sensation of having 
had his ears boxed. 

The moon had not yet risen, next eve- 
ning, when he dropped into his favorite 
place in the old garden. Other windows 
in that long unused upper wing were 
open now and the cow-puncher saw that 
he would have to seek another haunt. He 
knew furthermore that she was at dinner 
and felt at liberty to take what comfort he 
might from a last look at her window. He 
did not lounge in his customary easy atti- 
tude on the steps, but adjusted himself to 
the pose of almost penitential rigidity that 
civilized man is taught to believe that 
civilized woman demands in a first call. 
He arose and bowed. The curtain at the 
empty window opposite flapped derisively. 
José resumed his afternoon tea attitude 
and proceeded with his barmecidal call. 

“Barring the disadvantage of not know- 
ing your name, Signorita, there is also the 
handicap of your absence; but all in good 
season. Did you never play at make- 
believe games when you were a little girl, 
and weren’t they the very nicest games of 
all? Now if we were story-book people I 
should undoubtedly get the chance to save 
your life—catch the bridle of your run- 
away horse. But alas! I am only a poor 
cow-puncher and it is not likely that I 
shall ever get the chance to be heroic. 
But I have long made you the patron 
saint of all my days and sometime you 
will reward me. Sometime you will be- 
lieve that I am not—what you thought me 
last night. You opened your window and 
I forgot—forgot everything. Who would 
not have forgotten?” 

A light from the window opposite 
flashed across the dark garden. José 
sprang to his feet and ran through the 
passage to the bunk-room. He was not 
going to have those shoulders shrugged at 
him a second time. 

The days slipped by. The sorceries of 
Indian summer waned. The world looked 
brown and shrivelled as the husk of last 
year’s nut. The torch-like head glowed 
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but intermittently in the solitary comings 
and goings of José. He had learned that 
her name was Philippa Ware and that she 
was Mrs. Walworth’s niece. The news 
was not promising. Neither was there 
encouragement in that other rumor that 
there was shortly to be a wedding at the 
ranch. Could Philippa—? But through 
it all his faith in his star never waned. 
Why had her soul come to him in the wil- 
derness if not to recognize him at last? He 
had lived all the years of his youth as be- 
fitted her knight, surely she would know in 
good season. All of life was before him; 
it was good to wait for a smile from her. 
There was more of living in it than in 
reaching out for the things in which he 
had no heart. With him the turn of the 
battle lay in his supreme confidence. The 
faith that moves mountains was in him. 

He was at his accounts rather later than 
usual one afternoon when he caught the 
flash of her hair as she walked past his 
window. Involuntarily he looked for her 
escort, having a mournful curiosity as to 
the identity of the lucky dog. But the 
lady was quite alone. Where could she be 
going? Women did not walk unescorted in 
that country. He waited for her to turn, 
but she kept to the trail till she was but a 
dwindling speck on the horizon and then 
José hesitated no longer. Some mad im- 
pulse had led her to visit the Indian burial 
trees. He banged down the lid of his desk, 
grasped his sombrero and made a spirited 
dash in the direction of the stables. He 
would have to go around by the longer 
road; he did not dare risk his horse over 
the cactus-grown trail for fear of laming 
him. What had led her to go to those 
trees alone? His inner eye recalled them 
as they would be now in the waning of the 
autumn afternoon—the wind-stripped 
branches with their shapeless pendulous 
bundles, swaying and heavy. 

When he had come to within a stone’s 
throw of the burial trees an owl began to 
hoot—once, twice, thrice, then all was still. 
José’s blood chilled a little. ‘The owl’s cry 
he knew had been an Indian’s note of warn- 
ing that a pale-face had invaded the red 
man’s holy ground. Involuntarily his 
hand went to his cartridge belt. He smiled 
wanly—was he going to get a chance to be 
heroic? Then the real danger of the situa- 
tion confronted him. Nothing in the entire 
gamut of tenderfoot foolhardiness—and 
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it was extensive—was so likely to be pro- 
vocative of dangerous results as the adven- 
ture into which his lady was walking so 
blandly. The burial trees had been dis- 
turbed lately, and the Indians were keeping 
careful watch, as the owl-cries indicated. 

Already she was in sight, and discon- 
certed, apparently, by his presence, for 
she turned and pretended to look at the 
sunset—to look in every direction, in fact, 
but that which she had come to seek. Her 
attitude grew distinctly defensive as he 
came toward her. But when he was with- 
in speaking distance, it was her turn for 
embarrassment. Her amazing dignity 
must have been for some one else; some- 
one whom she expected or feared to meet. 

She looked at him as if she had been 
suddenly startled from sleep, and brushed 
her hand across her forehead. ‘Oh, is it 
you? I thought—”’ but she did not say 
what she thought. ‘‘This is such a horri- 
ble place. I came to put back these.’’ She 
held out her hand. He saw that it was full 
of the crude brass ornaments in which the 
Indians bury their dead. ‘Someone took 
them from a woman’s grave and gave them 
to me. I couldn’t bear to keep them, it 
seemed so cruel to take them from the 
poor, dead thing—” 

“And you thought to put them back 
yourself ?”’ 

“Yes, I had no idea it would be so hor- 
rid here—” 

The hoot of the owl again sounded. 
José crowded the ornaments into his 
pocket. ‘‘T’ll put them back another time. 
You must hurry, now.” He held out his 
hand for her to mount his horse; she gave 
a glance at him, then did as she was told 
without a single question. He sprang up 
after her, she felt the horse bound with 
the dig of the rowel, something whizzed 
past them with a metallic p-i-n-g, and 
again the horse bounded with the prick of 
the spur. 

“Are you all right?’ he inquired 
breathlessly. 

‘‘Perfectly—and isn’t it splendid?” 

José thought over this later and it recon- 
structed his impression of her somewhat. 
His lady of the silent spaces would have 
been more timid—but he was head over 
heels in love with the reality. Comparisons 
were absurd now. He showed the horse no 
mercy till they were at the outer gate of the 
Walworth place, and the lady who had 
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been heart and soul in the adventure now 
seemed to remember that riding double 
with one of her uncle’s cow-punchers 
might be open to question at the house. 
The flavor of the adventure was too fine 
to risk by sharing with anyone—of that 
there could be no question. But before 
they parted to go their different ways she 
had given him her hand and said, quite as 
a matter of course, ‘‘I wish you’d finish 
that song you were singing the other 
night,” and before he could reply she had 
flitted toward the house. 

He found occasion to finish the song 
and that shortly; and there were other 
songs. But the window remained inex- 
orable and for a week or more there was 
never a glimpse of the torch-like head. 
The wilderness no longer lured him with 
possibilities of a glimpse of his phantom 
lady. The shadow had given place to the 
substance; he was likely soon to see 
enough of the wilderness. But he loved 
the quiet of the old mission church with 
its mellow tones and stately simplicity of 
line. And here he would think of Philippa 
—Philippa she was now—no longer the 
shadow lady of the silent spaces. 


Had he been asleep or was he dreaming, 
even now? He had been warm and fa- 
tigued with his long walk when he entered 
the mission church and there it was so 
still, so cool, so quiet that he must have 
slept. When he awoke, candles were 
glimmering on the high altar and all the 
shadowy spaces of the church glowed with 
them, like stars in the purple dusk of eve- 
ning. There were flowers on the altar, too, 
that he had not noticed when he entered, 
and stray scraps of melody floated from the 
organ-loft. Surely he was dreaming and 
those people filing into the church were 
dream-people—and yet it seemed so real— 

And then the music crashed fortissimo! 
and burst into the peals of gladness that 
they call the wedding march. José turned 
toward the door and in the massing of the 
bridal procession he caught the flash of her 
torch-like head. His brain grated in pro- 
test, then whirled wildly—seeing, hearing, 
grasping the whole situation in advance. 
The priest in his white surplice awaited 
them at the altar rail. And now the music 
whispered only of love, stealing into the 
shadowy corners of the church, deep, 
ecstatic. José bowed his head in an atti- 
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tude of prayer that he might not see, and 
in his heart was grief and bitterness. All 
his life he had lived for her. Her soul had 
come to him in the wilderness. Real, 
breathing, in the flesh, he had seen and 
spoken with her; he had held her on his 
horse as they flew through the deepening 
dusk while the Indian bullets whizzed 
near; and then he had come to the silent 
church at this unfrequented hour to think 
of her reverently and to pray; and his 
lady, his lady of the silent spaces, was there 
too, and the errand was her marriage! 

The pain branded him like the iron 
when it is white and the air quivers about 
it. The priest’s voice sounded hushed and 
solemn. ‘‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
together here, in the sight of God, in the 
face of this company, to join together this 
Man and this Woman in holy matrimony.”’ 
And in a moment more he had come to 
the words, “‘If any man may show just 
cause why they may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him now speak or else here- 
after forever hold his peace.” 

He paused. A frenzy seized the cow- 
punching scion of all the Alvardos; an 
unshackled impulse, bred doubtless of 
some long dead forbear who had snatched 
his bride at the very altar rail, put mad- 
ness in his veins. He stood up to cry out, 
but his voice died away in an inarticulate 
gurgle—for the bride’s hair was black and 
his lady played but a minor role in the 
bridal picture. 

José knelt and poured out his heart in 
wild, incoherent prayers of thankfulness. 
The ceremony proceeded, the priest pro- 
nounced the fateful words and the proces- 
sion turned from the altar. Philippa leant 
upon the arm of a gorgeous person in gold 
lace, but her eyes were for José and in 
them a look that he had not seen before. 
There was bantering mirth in them and a 
something else that set his heart pounding. 
She dropped the arm of the gorgeous per- 
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son when she was within a little space of 
José and bade him go on to join the wed 
ding party. She had lost something, she 
said, that she must look for. Then she 
faced her cowboy lover with eyes that 
sparkled with laughter. 

‘Did you hear me when I—” he began. 

“Tried to forbid the banns? It would 
have terrified us more if we had not 
noticed that you were sound asleep when 
we entered. Even Lohengrin was power- 
less to awake you.” 

‘Was it Lohengrin? I thought it was 
the dead march from ‘Saul’ when I 
looked up and saw you near the altar. 
Then I saw the bride’s hair was black.” 

‘And that reassured you ?”’ She began, 
smiling, then stopped suddenly. ‘‘Have 
you returned the things to the burial 
trees?” ‘ 

“T put back all but this.” He held for 
her inspection a curiously wrought ring, 
a coiled snake, emblem of eternal union; 
in the head was a dull-green stone. “I 
thought,”’ José went on, ‘‘that maybe you 
would not make me put this back, that you 
might feel that the Indian woman to whom 
it belonged would lend it to us. Her lover 
gave it to her here in the silence of the hills, 
where your soul came to mine, where I 
knew you before I had seen your face. She 
is dead now, this woman; and the man 
who placed the ring on her finger no longer 
needs this emblem of a union that has been 
complete. There in her tree-top she would 
be glad to know that her ring was still the 
symbol of a love that lives.” 

The last notes of the wedding march 
came softly from the organ loft. There 
was a banging of carriage doors as the 
bridal procession drove off. Someone 
called, ‘‘Where is Philippa?’’ There was 
not a moment to lose. She held out her 
finger for the ring as she hurried with a 
single backward glance to join the wed- 
ding party on the porch. 





‘* Free to ramble from place to place.”’ 


PAPOOSE CRADLES FOR OUTDOOR 
‘ BABIES 


By HARRY STACEY BENTON 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS LY THE AUTHOR 


before “‘taking up the burden’? moon come up behind the bare, purple 
together. We would seek out tree tops; or choosing a night when the 
some chosen spot to see the sun rise; or moon rose late, take the car for a short 


VW" had always lived outdoors even stay late after a day’s walk to watch the 
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“Soon small-boy is dangling from a convenient limb.” 
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distance out of the city to walk back in the 
cool of the quiet night. 

There, on the top of the high bluff over- 
looking the lake out of which was rising a 
great red disk, we ate our breakfast of 
oranges, hot pork and beans, rolls and 
coffee brewed by the’ fire we had kindled. 

The sun rose winking and _ blinking 
across the ruffled water, dazzled by his own 
brilliancy. Before he got too heated in 
his arguments we hunted up a car line 
and dodged into town among the sleep- 
ing inhabitants. 

“That’s all right, but wait until you have 
children’’—said the mother, and went on 
to tell how it was necessary to give up 
everything in the way of outdoor excur- 
sions and stay at home. So they will tell 
you, and so it will be, if you allow it to beso. 

Nature has a faculty of keeping a person 
young—not childish but child-like—recep- 
tive, enthusiastic, inquisitive—of keeping 
our minds off ourselves and thereby pre- 
venting all sorts of imaginary ills that only 
tend to pull down the corners of our 
mouth and stoop our shoulders. Those 
having little time or liking for nature 
more often find it necessary to call on 
nature in a dried and concentrated form 
to restore health and make them less of 
a burden to themselves. 

Things were changed somewhat when 
son arrived with his trunk full of small 
worries. For the first five months he was 
military governor by right of . birth—mili- 
tary in that he presided personally over all 
forced marches or otherwise. Then our 
little excursions began again—not as ex- 
tended as before, I will admit, but still the 
mother was not cut off from the woods she 
loved so well. 

Small boys need lots of care, not as 
much however as they are often bothered 
with, but where are they happier than 
while out of doors. 

The trees and shrubs reflecting health 
and happiness from their many ever-chang- 
ing surfaces are fully as good a soothing 
syrup as when mortared by the chemist 
and sold in bottles with fancy labels. 

Our first two trips were enough to show 
what a nuisance a baby might be, but 
thanks to the Red Man who has given us 
so many practical wilderness styles, we 
can now step off with little inconvenience 
from our firstborn. 

A papoose-frame did not meet all the 


requirements of the present-day babies’ 
wardrobe, but from it was evolved one 
which we call our “‘totem.” The totem 
weighs less than two pounds, being made 
out of reeds and raffia, material used in 
basket making. 

The space under the seat ‘is utilized to 
carry all that goes with a baby, so no extra 
parcels are in the way. Getting on and 
off the cars cr around the city son is car- 
ried like a dress-suit case, by either one or 
by two persons. 

When we leave the car line, this precious 
bundle I sling on my shoulders, the beaten 
path is soon lost track of and we are free to 
ramble about from place to place, stop- 
ping here and there and yet anchored to no 
particular spot. 

The rustle of leaves as they dodge about 
letting in little flecks of light, and now the 
brook kicking up its heels among the rocks 
are a source of great delight; and our 
young apprentice of the tramping game 
shows his appreciation with dilated pu- 
pils and a series of bubbles to help out his 
exceeding small vocabulary. He likes it. 

The car ride, the jog along the country 
road and now the buzz and quiet of all the 
woodland life have made son a little 
drowsy; so the totem is'readily converted 
into a cradle by flattening out the jointed 
seat and soon small-boy is dangling from a 
convenient limb. 

A piece of mosquito net keeps off the 
inquisitive bugs while baby is rocked in 
the breeze and sung to sleep by a tree toad 
up among the leaves. 

Mother gets out a box of beads* ‘and 
works away on a pair of diminutive moc- 


.casins, stopping now and then to squint at 


some bird through the field-glasses, and 
Dad, he wanders off with the camera to 
record bits of nature. 

After the lunch box has been investi- 
gated and baby awakes, the caravan 
moves on to continue the exploring and 
wasting of photographic plates, until the 
long, graceful shadows tell the closing of 
one more happy and profitable day. 

With -baby..absent, worry over irre- 
sponsible nursemaids— though Father 
may forget—will follow Mother like a 
shadow and rob the outing of most of its 
pleasure. But baby always in sight is 
practically out of mind and the hindering 
of true comradeship is not the due of the 
little tyrant. 





** Small boys need lots of care—sometimes.”’ 


If Big People need fresh air and the 
smell of green things growing, how much 
more must the wee one with all its room 
to expand in size and understanding? 
Then surround it with things that are 


beautiful, now at its first and most im- 
pressionable age, and with Nature, who 
still is at least something—and Mother and 
Child—who are everything—spend a day 
ideal, far from the madding crowd. 








MAKING 


By W. B. 


we mean that principles of force dis- 

covered years ago are being brought 
into the perfection of mechanical express- 
ion. Somebody says inventions are acci- 
dental results of observation. He means 
discoveries are so. We are a people won- 
derful for inventing devices for extracting 
from other folks’ discoveries everything 
they can yield, be the discoverer a Mar- 
coni, a Newton, a Galileo, or an Adam, 
and, although the discovery of spiral 
grooving of gun barrels was so little val- 
ucd at the time that both date and discov- 
erer are unknown and its advantages to 
gunnery were long disputed, to-day the 
rifle is the shooting-iron about which 
sportsmen and mechanicians gather in 
most eloquent and inventive fervor. 

The rifle of to-day is the splendid child 
of immense mathematical calculations and 
marvelous mechanical experiments; an 
almost perfect scientific weapon for war 
or sport. 

The fundamental scientific principle of 
the rifle is that the projectile, being forced 
to follow the spiral track grooved inside 
the barrel, takes a rotary motion about the 
imaginary axis of the bore; a motion that 
is essential to a straight path head-on to 
the mark. In the smooth bore, the bullet 
is of necessity smaller in diameter than 
the bore, and its center of gravity is seldom 
the same as its center of figure or bulk, so 
that when the explosive force strikes the 
lullet it starts it whirling with the heaviest 
side leading while the bounding of the 
bullet against the sides of the barrel sets 
up a different whirl, and when it leaves 
the muzzle it performs all sorts of aérial 
gymnastics excepting walking the tight 
rope of the desired trajectory; giving rise 
indeed to that life-saving rule, ‘“‘ Don’t 
dodge!” 

Naturally the main question was what 
form of grooving will most nearly effect 
a flat trajectory (path of the bullet from 
muzzle to mark) of the longest distance 
and at the greatest velocity? The solu- 
tion of this simple query would provide 
for one rifling wita a fixed projectile, veloc- 
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ity and range, leaving open the interesting 
problems of what to do with such game as 
that gun would either knock into smither- 
eens or merely deceive into reaching for a 
bothersome fly. And, after enough twists 
and bores and bullets had been arranged 
to thoroughly exterminate the animal 
creation, beginning with the buffalo, there 
came sneaking into notice, as an element 
to be reckoned with, that thorn in the 
flesh of all gun makers, personal equation. 

The other problems were solved, but the 
“‘all-round-gun”’ still prowls in ghostly 
unreality through the columns of sporting 
periodicals, haunts the moonlight stalking 
of letter-writing Horatios, and leads manu- 
facturers again and again to the very 
brink of advertising its appearance. 
“ Hope is by artists painted an angel in thin 

clothes, 
But ’tis not so; 
Hope is the wisp of hay tied to a donkey’s 
nose 
To make him go.” 


It was determined by these extensive 
investigations that different riflings were 
required by projectiles differing from each 
other either in calibre or in size of charge; 
and, when at last paper and pencil had 
done what they could, forge and drill took 
up the work on the lines laid down and 
produced a very fine assortment of guns 
for later-day museums. Almost every- 
thing in to-day’s fancy guns, particularly 
the coveted repeater, was tried, for sports- 
men early demanded something better 
than the muzzle-loader with its slow pro- 
cess of ramming the bullet to take the 
grooves; and competition among makers 
had a decidedly familiar effect of inciting 
to new methods and good work. 

Considering the accuracy and delicacy 
indispensable in rifling, one wonders to a 
headache how it ever was accomplished by 
hand. To-day the work is committed to 
the steely finger of a powerful machine, 
feeling its way slowly, a .00035 of an inch 
at a time through the barrel previously 
drilled and bored to calibre. As that 
long slender digit passes into the barrel, 
fitting the bore snugly, its “‘nail’’ gouges 
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out a tiny curl of steel and 
withdraws: the barrel is au- 
tomatically turned just the 
distance of one click, and the 





inflexible finger again ad- 
vances to start another 


groove. The desired num- 
ber of grooves once under 
way, the tool proceeds 
through the barrel, one 
stroke to each groove in 
succession, the inclination of 
the twist being secured by 
the involuntary but regu- 
lated wince of the barrel at 
every sudden cut. Before 
that scratchy nail becomes 
glutted with flesh of steel, it 
will mark over one hundred 
barrels for life. 

Along all one end of a 
clacking, clanging, clattering 
room, stand the massive 
horizontal frames, waist high, 
which are called the rifling 
machines. They are one- 
armed, but the arm is strong, and its single 
finger long and mighty. When once a bar- 
rel is clamped midway between the heavy, 
outstretched legs of the giant, there is no 
escaping the purpose of that swinging arm 
that imparts to the cog and pinion and 
rack muscles of its hand the slow rotation 
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‘Testing Metal Chemically. 


that can only be prevented from forcing 
the finger on its way by the watchful work- 
man who is brain and will and mood to 
the monster. Fascinating as is this work, 
as is indeed every such remarkable product 
of mechanical ingenuity in operation, it 
is but one of the many processes the rifle 
barrel goés through be- 
fore it gets into your un- 
appreciative possession. 
When it started on its 
trip through the factory, 
it was solid steel bar, cut 
to length, one of thou- 
sands, all of them rough 
and unhandsome. The 
first machine it attempt- 
ed to wreck drilled a hole 
straight through it: the 
second rough-bored it to 
calibre: and then, al- 
though the metal from 
which it had been forged 
had been tested chemi- 
cally to determine sound- 
ness and quality, melted 
in a crucible, poured into 
a glass, looked at, smelled 
of, labeled O.K., yet now 
the barrel must go to the 
proving room to be 
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Polishing Rifle Stocks. 


mounted on a dummy stock, loaded with 
an excessive charge, locked in a long box 
with a string hanging out from its trigger, 
and fired. If it bursts—but that would be 
a reflection on the young man who smelled 
of the sample, so, showing no strain nor 
crack, the barrel is next put in the hands 
of atrainer to bestraight- 
ened out for the mills 
yet to be gone through 
to a finish. 

Focussing the bore on 
a line that crosses a piece 
of ground glass hanging 
between him and the 
light, this skilled work- 
man detects each vari- 
ation from absolute 
straightness by breaks 
in the two parallel lines 
that are reflected half 
way down the barrel, 
and with hammer and 
anvil quickly rectifies 
such deflections in that 
half, reversing the bar- 
rel and repeating the 
process on the other 
half. This is one of the 
very few pieces of hand 
work done in the fac- 








tory, and is a most impor- 
tant part of rifle making. 
The barrel is next put into 
lathes and milled down to 
its correct size and contour, 
the octagonal style and finish 
being given to five barrels at 
one time, the arbor or shaft 
which carries them under 
the cutting tools turning au- 
tomatically to present the 
successive sides. These ma- 
chines are so nicely adjusted 
that one man can attend to 
several, and when they have 
done with the barrel its out- 
side surface is ready for pol- 
ishing and browning. At- 
tention is needed from the 
straightener next, however, 
and then the bore is drilled 
true, the finishing touch be- 
ing given by the reamer, a 
cutting tool that is adjusted 
by slips of paper to the ab- 
solute gauge desired. The 
next operation is the rifling, after which 
comes inspection of all the work done, 
then chambering and sight cuts, another 
inspection, the browning, and then again 
inspection for finish, when the barrel is 
ready for its stock and receiver and forearm. 

Glimpses of Hell and of its imps! Man- 
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imps, grimy faced, streaked with sweat strong, graceful shells, under as many 


that sizzles, peering eyes, big muscles. 


This is the 
forge room of 
the rifle fac- 
tory, where, 
before a row 
of fierce fur- 
naces, stands 
a row of ugly 
drop-ham- 
mers. Inand 
then out of 
the furnace 
mouths pass 
the castings 
that have been 
received, 
rudely shaped 
like the parts 
to be finished. 
Under the 
heavy weights 
they are 
thrust one by 
one — crash, 
and turned— 
crash, and 
turned—crash 
—bang, and 
the perfectly 
shaped part is 
knocked off 
the stem to 
clatter onto 
the cooling 
pile beneath. 
Then — crash 
again on the 
next. Then 
they pass into 
the machine 
room, where 
thirty pairs of 
jaws engage 
each piece for 
one hundred 
and thirty- 
five opera- 
tions, until it 
has lost fifty 
per cent. of its 
bulk. Around 
a massive per- 
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He Detects Each Variation. 


different drills to be pierced and grooved: 


and elsewhere 
there is shav- 
ing off to be 
done, round- 
ing edges, 
squaring 
ends, thread- 
ing openings 
for barrel and 
magazine,and 
all by ma- 
chines goy- 
erned by ex- 
pertoperators. 

None of the 
parts escape 
this room, for 
the drop- 
forges play 
only the part 
of the carver 
at the table, 
and these 
rows on rows 
of teeth must 
prepare the 
pieces before 
they can be 
swallowed up 
in the rifle and 
become its 
nerves and 
bones and 
tendons. 
Here, too, are 
cut from the 
sheet and bar 
the many lit- 
tle pins and 
screws, and 
the important 
springs. 
Tools devised 
and made by 
the factory do 
the work. 
Every cutter, 
every drill ad- 
justed to 
gauge and 
working up to 
ten thousand 


pendicular shaft, a heavy metal plate au- pieces ata run, the completed rifle taking 
tomatically revolves, carrying twelve of from nine hundred to twelve hundred 
those pieces altered from solid blocks to different operations according to the mod- 
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At the Year’s End 


el; and for every operation there is an 
average of three gauge points; for after 
this room of lathes and chucks, and 
streams of oil, the completed parts pass 
on to the palate of the gauge room for 
determination as to their acceptability. 

In the quiet gauge room, clean, light, 
deft hands and quick eyes are applying 
small steel plates, the size of your card- 
plate, to many places on the various parts. 
One such plate may have many cuts and 
curves and angles into which the desig- 
nated portion of the part must absolutely 
fit: holes must take gauge rods with just 
the exact degree of snugness or freedom: 
pins must fit into gauge holes as they shall 
later fit into the gun system. This room 
holds the secret of the perfect action of 
the modern rifle. 

There are no tricks in this business, but 
one or two little devices add materially to 
the effectiveness of the product. One con- 
sists in plunging certain metal parts into a 
bed of fired charcoal and powdered bone 
and then into cold water with a resulting 
mottled blue effect technicalized case- 
hardening. A hard, handsome glaze is 
produced that withstands -weather and 
rocks, and you will find it on your receiver 
perhaps, or the finger lever of the repeat- 
ers, or the trigger guard. And then the 
idea of coloring the barrel has -proved 
popular, even though somewhat mislead- 
ing as to the quality of the metal. There 
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can be no sane questioning of the quality 


‘of a reliable factory’s output in this day 


and generation, and it does no harm to 
think the beautiful, distinctively “‘gun- 
black” color of your barrel betokens ex- 
ceptional merit, for it does: it tells of many 
careful washings of the barrel in acid 
baths, of heatings to just a certain tem- 
perature, of vigorous rubbings-down with 
oil. This bluing of the barrel is a genuine 
asset to the gun; and browning is identical- 
ly the same thing in another color. Both are 
forms of deliberate rusting to enhance 
the beauty and prolong the life of the 
barrel. 

In a month’s time, perhaps, from the 
start, possibly in a year in some cases, all 
the parts are finished and gathered to- 
gether in the assembling room. Factories 
have different methods of getting the gun 
set up, but none omit a system whereby 
each individual rifle may be traced to its 
purchaser and back again to its assembler 
and inspector. The wonderful accuracy 
of the machines and the calm certainty of 
the gauge room have changed the aspect 
of this work. Formerly the assembler 
who had in turn been forge and drill and 
lathe, got his parts, made of softer metal, 
about him and started in to build up his 
masterpiece. He used more files than are 
needed to-day and soiled his hands and 
morals past cleansing: and he made ene- 
mies as fast as rifles. 


AT THE YEAR’S END 


By LLOYD ROBERTS 


HE plowed field sinks in the drifting snows. 
The last gray feather to southward goes. 
Rattle the reeds in the frozen swamp, 
When the lonely north-wind blows. 


The harrow and sickle are laid away. 
The barns are warm with the scent of hay; 
While Death stalks free in the silent world. 
Through the gloom of a winter’s day. 


In the creeping night the black winds cry. 

The daylight comes like a stifled sigh. 

The hearths gleam red, while the long gray smoke 
Crawls up to a grayer sky. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH 


By ROBERT DUNN 


and all the heart-quickening de- 

tails on the hither side—the 
laughter side—of its tearsare lost. Thusit 
was with the Eldorado exodusof ’49 andits 
desert deaths, and so it was with the Yukon 
stampede of ’98; so above all with the 
story of that trail which was no trail, from 
Edmonton, Alberta, on the Hudson Bay 
slope, northwest across one-third the 
length of the continent, on which two 
hundred of a thousand argonauts perished 
in ways strange even to Chilkoot Pass and 
its snow slides, or to the Copper River 
glaciers and their ice demons that stole 
your brain. But what lay between tears 
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and laughter in that country, roamed by 
starving Indians and wilder far than when 
John Franklin died there in the hey-day of 
the great Fur Companies, five years have 
only quickened in the memory of two 


seekers, not for gold, not yet of age, but 
alone with five horses, four months’ grub 
and the wisdom of the diamond pack 
hitch, who chased the thousand and 
mingled with them a fortunate short 
while. 

Perhaps you think Jack and I may for- 
get our first waking in the smoky dawn 
mist on the wooded prairie of the North, 
as the tender light glistened on our bare 
arms and the chill scent of dried grass and 
strange pollens stung our nostrils. Never! 
But I remember, too, how the wide-reach- 
ing winds whipped, coiled, frayed to 
nothingness the opal fog that morning— 
and the rain spat on the little tent, hissed 
out the willow fire as we sat at tea and 
beans; and how from 4 A.M. to 10 we 
chased our five vanished bronchos, hob- 
bled bronchos at that, under the raw mur- 
rain sky and over hills that filled out the 
world. Maybe you have seen—Oh, a 
twenty ring circus; but it’s only mar- 
ionette work to two tenderfeet, for two 
hours in the rain, cinching the wind out of 
five bronchos, splitting open their 700- 
pound load of grub sacks; mosquitoes 
rising around like the smoke of judgment 
day. 

“TI say,’” gasped stocky Jack at last, 


with the rest of the skin cinched off his 
hands, ‘‘that rawhide’s great, Bobbie. 
Rawhide across the knees when a blind 
beast bucks in a cart. That makes a 
cayuses’ hair grow.”” And he fell into the 
saddle, dropping his big hat with the silver 
cross that buckled up the brim, his pipe, 
his revolver, and his $60 binoculars. 

So, the blind horse in the Red River 
cart, the cavalcade drove on in the silent 
track of the dreamers who had gone be- 
fore, due north into the gloom, whither 
the ducks flew in drooping lines out of 
rushy lakes scattered about like smoky 
glass; labored along stagnant creeks, pot- 
holes, and quivering marshes, as the scud 
flattened the grass, hid and shivered the 
thickening outer mantle of spruce and wil- 
low of the great northern forest. At last 
the hermit thrush piped up. Distances 
grew vivid. The sun from a bright chink 
in the boiling clouds spread over the drip- 
ping grass where the north pink glowed a 
deeper crimson, and the smell of black soil 
rose with the crinkly heat. 

Hours pass; again the thread bewilder- 
ing labyrinths of willows to hot yellow 
lakes—Deadman’s, the map called one— 
set in stagnant marsh lands, where weeds 
outspread like human hair dulled the oily 
surface, and flies drowsed on rotting lily 
pads, and delirious loons splashed in the 
thick water. Jack; who had 
dashed ahead with the roan pack-horse, 
shouted back excitedly. Jack, in his 
baggy, English horse-clothes, always loved 
the cavalier, Lochinvar style of explora- 
tion; so I called him Byronic, which he ~ 
didn’t like. 

No cinch had slipped—no; the greasy 
bacon sides hadn’t been absorbing all the 
sugar—no; Jack had only been trying to 
shoot loons with our $7 muzzle loading 
shot-gun, barrel enlarged and hollowed 
out from an old British army rifle. He 
had merely jammed the wadding down 
one barrel and the powder down the other, 
and forgotten which was which. ‘Now 
wouldn’t that annoy you,” he said as I 
came up. So he poured water down 
both barrels, shook the gun, raised it in 











air, and putting back his head drank out 
of each barrel in turn, holding the other 
with his finger. ‘Gunpowder has salt- 
peter, you know, and that tastes,” he said. 
But when the gun was dry and I had 
loaded it, the hammers wouldn’t work. 
“Oh, I guess it’s a bum gun anyhow,” 
said-Jack, ‘‘chuck it away. All the loons 
have flown anyhow.” And we did, still 
having our 30-40 rifles. 

So we rose to vast uplands of fire- 
blacked spruce, whose branchless trunks 
prisoned the livid west; we half slept in 
our saddles; stopped to swim in red pools 
where the barbed forest was mirrored 
downward, and toward dark reached the 
Atlantic-Arctic height 0’ land. Height o’ 
land! Widely dividing continents, that 
thin, elusive line, whence one drop flows 
north, one south, is more vital to Nature 
than equator or Capricorn, is the one 
source for the long thoughts of the saddle 
as you pass from the basin of ocean to 
ocean. 

And we camped in another hurricane. 
The mosquitoes at twenty paces hid the 
color of Jack’s coat, stampeded the horses 
till we rounded them up far back on the 
trail and built a smoke heap of sod, where 
they crowded and burned their hoofs. I 
remember we sat in the tent that night, I 
trying to explain scientifically why the 
gale bulged it outward instead of in; and 
Jack, who had just lost his binoculars, 
growling, “‘What difference as long as she 
doesn’t blow down? And what difference 
then, with your pancakes inside us?” 
But we had come sixty miles from Ed- 
monton, and it seemed we had been on the 
trail for years and years. 

Toward midnight, when the stars came 
out, a grizzled prospector, old, Scotch and 
weathered to a uniform yellow brown 

-~skin, whiskers, clothes, and all— 
appeared at our fire and began to cook 
pancakes. ‘‘Ten years’ savings gone to 
hell. That’s all,” said he when we spoke. 
‘Back from Smoky River. Ain’t nothing 
but float gold this side the Rockies. Next 
time I take me outfit to the Liard head- 
waters. I know a mon has a voyageur’s 
map of that section with crosses marked 
where the prospect is.” 

The prospector believes the word of 
every man, and so always comes indiffer- 
ently upon death or Eldorado. He is a 
prince of dreamers, and yet the most prac- 
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tical of men. This human _ paradox 
always steps with certainty, and always 
in the dark; lives a life of mixed farce and 
tragedy in their most dire colors; lives a 
life of strange intensity. Where was the 
partner of this man? Had he quarreled 
with him? Washedead? I remember I 
wondered that night what it must be to 
travel alone in this country. What must 
be a man’s fiber who can get along with no 
one here where life is reduced to its simplest 
terms, where the play of naked trait on 
trait gives through charity and forbear- 
ance a chance for humanity to glorify 
itself? Must it always ring out a discord ? 
Is man inherently so base? Does familiar- 
ity among men in the vast only make the 
artifice of daily life more hideous ? 

At dawn we passed Lac La Nonne, wan- 
dering for miles among blue highlands, 
and by noon reached Pembina River, 
tributary to the Athabasca, the head water 
of the Mackenzie; crossed it by half-breed 
Vallon’s wire ferry, and camped. The 
night following was the most memorable I 
have ever spent in the wilderness. I re- 
member that morning Jack caught with 
bacon rind a bluish-white fish with golden 
eyes, which we called the poisson inconnu 
that you read of in Gilbert Parker’s tales 
about the Spirit of the North. It was a 
mad day; our first taste of the bitter toil of 
northern travel, which ages you years in a 
fortnight. We left the forested prairie, and 
entered the actual forest—the Great 
Northern Forest of America. Now we 
drove upward among hissing poplars and 
wheeling colonnades of spruce (/’épinette 
blanche), then down across muskegs, 
which are morassy quicksands of yellow 
slime, ankle-deep sphagnum, and Labra- 
dor tea—the cursed terra horribilis of the 
North. Twice the cart horse stuck to his 
middle and we hauled him out by ropes 
tied to our saddle pommels; three times 
the cart sank to its axles. Each beast’s 
neck and flank streamed with blood drawn 
by bull-dog flies and mosquitoes; and 
they whinnied, stampeded, whipping their 
legs from the mud as they sank deeper and 
deeper, till they laid their heads piteously 
on one side. At last we came to 
great windfalls blocking the trail. Dark 
showers drove over us. Dizzy and ex- 
hausted, we camped. It was cold, and we 
expected frost. 

I remember we felt fearfully alone that 
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evening, there in the fresh silence after 
clearing-storms, in the middle muskeg of 
a wild morass, a place of utter stillness in 
the loud-voiced forest, whose faint, re- 
pressed noises seemed the tones of silence. 
The swale was carpeted with long, fresh 
grass—sharp as a field of sabers, grass 
flattened hither and thither by rains, bent 
guardingly over bottomless pools, swayed 
back and forth in the twilight stir to the 
verge of the open, where it was banked 
with pale-green willows under pointed 
spears of spruce. Always that somber 
background! But from it here and there 
sickly black spruces started out among the 
swamp tufts, a few dead white branches 
twisted about their trunks, a great, dead, 
nestlike thing of withered shoots spiked 
atop of them—wasted specters each, from 
whose leprous forms the bark was scaling. 

There were no mists, no shadows; the 
evening descended with weird stealth; the 
torch-lit tree-tops faded; no thrush la 
mented. The air was lucent, as if even the 
slight impenetrability of the atmosphere 
had been dissolved and precipitated in 
color on the flecks of ribbed cloud. It 
seemed an outstretched hand might have 
touched the forest edge, an upturned 
mouth breathe upon the silver-blue of the 
high heavens. We felt confined by the 
imminence of all external things, over- 
powered by a significant formlessness in 
Nature. We could no more conceive of 
time or distance than if we had been sus- 
pended in the thin blue of spacious light— 
years beyond our sphere. Our voices be- 
trayed awe, and we spoke as if each word 
revealed some vital secret. It seemed had 
that atmosphere been continuous about 
the world, we might have waited, on call- 
ing to the east, to hear our voices soon 
venturing through the spruces westward. 
At last the wood-thrush ventured his thin, 
up-cadenced note—loved nightly requiem 
of the wilderness traveler—and the last 
exquisite notes suspended upward, fell one 
upon the other, dissolving to silence in 
clear, mellowing ecstasy. Again it sounded 
from afar, then more faintly, then died. 
A dozen snow birds in brown summer 
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coats whisked about like a haunting little 
cloud; chattered softly, foraged on the sly 
in our food sacks, darted to the forest, 
ruffling hazy corners of the bush with a 
tremor of gray. 

The smoke of our fires gradually formed 
a haze half-way up the forest ramparts. 
Ourselves in the vapors of a bowl, the 
clarity above was intensified. The smoke 
receded to corners, undulated into forms 
and symbols; and just as the imagination 
was giving them life, shadows stalked out 
and enveloped them. Having once looked 
at such a corner, we glanced there again 
reluctantly. Then overhead the clouds 
burned carmine, violet, peacock green; 
and toward the jagged forest that cut the 
heavens in a great sawedge, the sky was 
gold and blue, like the flash of tempered 
metal. Suddenly the zenith shone like-a 
dome of ice-crystals, holding in dissolution 
the seven essences of color. We felt the 
numbness of cold without its chill. From 
the wearying labor of the day, our minds 
were dormant, our senses intensified. We 
worked abstractedly, moved guiltily, as if 
passing muster before some Unseen Pres- 
ence. 

Indeed, that night, I felt that some such 
spirit did exist, inseparable from the wil- 
derness and the North. It seemed that 
then we were first in the dominion of this 
Presence of the high bars of latitude. This 
Spirit of the North, I felt, was an embodi 
ment more subtle than Nature, to which it 
seemed to be a sort of parent God; a 
spirit that betook itself from men and tur- 
moil to the waste places of the earth, there 
to impart to outcast and wanderer the 
wisdom of silence and self-reliance, the 
knowledge of the eternal and the transi- 
tory in man and life that comes with loneli- 
ness, and the unity of exultation and suf 
fering—all to be learned by a kind of intui 
tion, impressed through the dawn wind 
and the aurora. 

And so with a slight aberration of all our 
senses, a sort of concentration upon some 
new nobility and peace that had entered 
life, we slept under heavens eternally 
gray. 





NORTHWARD WITH THE SHORE-BIRD 
HOST 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
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WIFT and tireless of flight, late in 
May the hordes of migrant shore- 
birds are gone as suddenly as they 

appeared. No one sees them go; prob- 
ably the start is in the evening. But by the 
time we miss them they may be a thousand 
miles further to the north—that is, when 
they have really decided to be on the 
move. Previously they may have fed 
leisurely along from beach to beach and 
marsh to marsh, recuperating from their 
long flight across southern seas. But now 
the vernal influence sounds the clarion 
call, and they forthwith strike the real 
limicoline pace. 


Where do they go? Less is known 


about the breeding-haunts and habits of 
this mysterious tribe than of any order in 


the system of ornithology. While a very 
few of the species linger on our southern 
coasts, the great mass of them push on for 
the far north. Nor do the bulk of them 
stop till they are where the curiosity of man 
can seldom disturb their privacy. The 
eggs and nesting habits of a number of 
these species are hardly known to science. 
Their summer home is the barren ground 
along the Arctic sea. In the damp moss 
near some pool upon the cold ground 
still frozen underneath, in the early part 
of June they scratch a slight hollow, build 
a rude, frail nest of grass and lay four 
eggs, pyriform or pear-shaped, drab- 
colored and heavily blotched with black 
or brown. 

Somehow, the mystery and romance 
surrounding the lives of these dabblers in 
margins makes strong appeal to me. 
From the time when in boyhood I first 
heard the clear whistle of the yellow-legs 
over the salt marshes, and the long- 
drawn, plaintive notes of the plovers on 
the bay flats, or saw the nimble band of 
sandpipers upon the ocean front chased 
by the surf, I have longed to know more of 
them all. 

Never shall I forget the thrill of my first 
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experience with these northerners in their 
summer homes. It was on the Magdalen 
Islands, in the stormy Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, well up toward southern Labrador. 
The day was the 13th of June, clear and 
cold, the air of the early morning having 
almost the sting of the frost. With a com- 
panion and guide I was exploring the ex- 
tensive marshy barrens of the East Point 
ponds which Audubon, some seventy 
years ago, vainly tried to reach. On this 
my first day upon these northern islands 
it was delightful that I should be privi- 
leged to hear the melodious love-song of 
these northern shore-birds, the Wilson’s 
snipe and the least sandpiper. In the 
vicinity of a small pond the little sand- 
piper was flying about in circles, now low, 
now high enough to be almost lost to sight. 
The wings were beating tremulously under 
the impulses of love, and the little fellow 
was uttering a continuous mellow twitter- 
ing very pretty to hear. Many other 
shore-birds have this habit; it may be 
characteristic of them all. The love-song 
of the woodcock is an example, and is 
comparatively well known. 

Separating, now, from my companions, 
I had almost exceeded the limits of my 
boot tops in reaching the nests of some 
rusty grackles (a northerly species) in a 
strip of low spruces, when I heard a faint 
halloo, and saw my companion in the dis- 
tance eagerly beckoning. When I reached 
him he said nothing, but pointed down 
near his feet. He was standing just up 
from a wet depression, in open ground 
which bore only the coarse, sparse grass 
and the gray moss of the arctic barrens. 
Following his direction, I saw a least sand- 
piper trotting nervously about near us. 
Then, looking closer, I saw the nest. This 
sandpiper is the smallest of the ‘‘peeps”’ 
or ‘‘ox-eyes,” as they are popularly called, 
which in spring and fall flock upon our 
beaches and marshes and breed in the 
arctic regions. The nest was merely a 
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the whole brood.”’ 


* Here we soon found . . 





round hollow scratched out in the moss 
and lined with a few dry bayberry leaves. 
The eggs were four, as is usual with shore- 
birds, and were arranged with the small 
ends together, which is also good form in 
shore-bird etiquette. They were of a very 
dark-drab color, heavily blotched with 
brown. My delight may be imagined, as I 
stood gazing at an exhibition which but 
few naturalists have been privileged to 
see. It was near this spot that we had just 
heard the love-song. What luck thus soon, 
in all this vast waste, to stumble upon its 
cause! And here, now, were both the own- 
ers. The singer had heard the distressed 
chirping of his mate and had come down 
to trot about with her, though more care- 
ful than she to avoid too close approach 
to danger. It was the mother who showed 
herself the really anxious one. At times 
she would come close up beside us, throw 
herself prostrate on the moss, limp, flutter 
and drag herself, as though about to ex- 
pire—the familiar ruse of shore-birds. 

As luck would have it—perhaps to even 
up matters—this was the only time in my 
life when I had lost the tripod screw. Not 
to be outdone, I cut down with my knife a 
small spruce, made a stake, and drove it 
into the ground near the nest. With my 
tree-apparatus I clamped the camera to 
the stake and was ready for business, the 
first part of which was to attempt the pic- 
ture of the mother bird on the nest. The 
camera was properly focussed and 
screened with spruce boughs; then, with 
a thread in hand, attached at the other 
end to the shutter, I lay flat on my face, 
peering over a dune, and waited. Poor 
little bird, she did not like the looks of this 
blunderbuss with staring eye any more 
than should we to find a cannon trained 
upon our front door. Again and again she 
approached almost to the nest, only to flee 
in dismay. Finally, becoming bolder 
through immunity, after twenty minutes 
of this parleying, without warning she 
suddenly fairly ‘‘scooted’”’ over the moss 
and settled down upon her eggs. Snap 
went the shutter, and her portrait was 
mine. Instantly she darted off in great 
fright, too much alarmed to venture again, 
so I photographed the nest and eggs and 
withdrew. This past June, four years later, 
I was again at the Magdalens. Daily pass- 
ing along a road by a fisherman’s house 
revealed nothing notable, until one day, 
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at the very end of our stay, one of our 
party, passing the spot, was attracted by 
the actions of a pair of small sandpipers. 
Desperate with anxiety, they fluttered 
along the road before him and alighted, 
vociferating, on the posts and wire of the 
fence. Upon learning of this, I came at 
once and found the birds acting asde- 
scribed, and alighting a good deal in the 
adjoining field of short grass. It was evi- 
dent that they had young, so two of us 
made a thorough search. At one place the 
sandpipers were especially solicitous, and 
here we soon found an egg- shell, and 
presently the whole brood of four of about 
the most cunning bird-mites I ever had 
seen. They were of a mottled rich brown 
and white, and were squatting close 
together on a bare spot of earth, perfectly 
motionless, and so blending with their 
surroundings that we had _ overlooked 
them many times. No nest could be found, 
and yet here were the newly hatched 
young, too feeble, seemingly, to have 
traveled but a few steps. This was a prize 
indeed, a splendid complement for my 
other least sandpiper pictures—for they 
were of this species. After photograph- 
ing them, I placed the camera so as to 
secure a picture of the mother broeding. 
She would not venture, and the brood was 
becoming chilled in the raw evening air, 
so I removed the camera, and in a ‘few 
seconds they were under mother’s wing. 
Next morning I readily found the brood 
again in the same field, stronger now, and 
running about singly. The old ones were 
as demonstrative as ever, and I secured 
pictures of the female upon stub, fence and 
ground, and also of single young. That 
afternoon they were gone, and in the eve- 
ning I saw the old birds a third of a mile 
away on a salt marsh, whither they had 
evidently led their brood. 

Besides the breeding horned grebes, bit- 
terns, red-breasted mergansers, black 
ducks, blue-bills and teal of these inter- 
esting East Point ponds, another striking 
phenomenon is the gyration and love-scng 
of the Wilson’s snipe. This is the bird so 
dear to sportsmen, here breeding quite 
commonly. We first hear a peculiar, con- 
tinuous winnowing sound somewhere 
above us, reminding one of the sound of 
the wings of the golden-eye duck, or 
“whistler,” in flight. Though we strain 
our eyes in scanning the blue vault, noth- 


** Deposits its eggs among the stones which they wonderfully resemble. ° 


ing is at first visible. Finally we see what 
looks like a speck of a bird, so high up is it. 
The wings move rapidly, and with great 
velocity it darts about in wide circles, far 


and wide, high and low. It may at length 
dash close down over our heads, uttering 
now a continuous vocal alarm note, some- 
what after the style of the Cooper’s hawk. 
The first thing we know it will alight pell- 
mell uporf the topmost twig of a spruce, 
whence it will continue its sharp vocifera- 
tion, or stand for awhile in silence, when it 
may start off again on another ten mile 
flight. When an intruder approaches the 
nest, both birds will fly about in this 
erratic manner. The nest is hard to find, 
and I have tramped and tramped search- 
ing for it in vain. But this season one of 
our party undertcok to watch a pair of 
snipe from a hiding-place. In the course 
of half an hour he saw one of them alight 
in the grass on the edge of a sort of marshy 
bayou. Waiting a few moments, he walked 
up and soon flushed the bird a few rods 
from where she had alighted. On damp 
ground, amid a tract of low bushes and 
sparse grass was the long-sought nest, con- 
taining four dark-colored, mottled eggs, 


rounder and less pointed than the eggs 
of most other shore-birds,—for the snipe 
is classed among shore-birds, or limicole. 
The date was the 18th of June. After 
duly photographing the nest and eggs, 
both snipes meanwhile flying excitedly 
about overhead, I prepared the camera 
for a possible picture of the mother 
snipe upon the nest at close range. When 
all was ready, the camera being set upon 
the ground only a yard from the nest, I 
laid the line of connecting thread clear 
across the bayou, where I hid under some 
low spruces to watch. One snipe only 
seemed to be flying about, and there was 
no way of telling whether the other had 
returned to the nest but to creep up and 
look. Before doing this, however, I re- 
joined the party who were eating lunch up 
on a sand-dune. After nearly an hour’s 
absence, I crept silently to my spool and 
pulled at a venture, not knowing whether 
or not the bird was on the nest. As the 
sky was somewhat overcast, I had set the 
shutter for one second, trusting that the 
snipe might be dozing on the nest and 
would not move. Then I silently tiptoed 
over to where I could learn my fate. 
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There was the blessed snipe at her vigil, 
facing the camera, head low and bill rest- 
ing on the ground. She made no move to 
start till I was within ten feet of her, when 
she fluttered away and dropped down on 
the bank close at hand beside a spruce 
thicket, where she lay flapping her wings 
much as does a nighthawk under similar 
circumstances, reiterating the familiar 
‘‘scaip’”? note that every hunter knows. 
Then for half a minute she lay still as 
though dead, but then stood up, ran a little 
way and flew quickly off. So tame was she 
that she returned to the nest in my very 
presence, before I was ready for the next 
shot. Driving her off, I set the shutter 
again and took my station under a spruce 
about twenty feet away. In just four min- 
utes I saw her alight near by, and in 
another minute she had settled down upon 
her eggs, this time side to the camera. A 
steady pull on the string gave me a splen- 
did timed exposure, the bird not moving at 
the click of the shutter. After being 
flushed again she would not return for 
awhile, but I finally got two more pictures 
before a shower started us back for the 


boat, myself delighted that I had suc 
ceeded, probably for the first time in his- 
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tory, of photographing Wilson’s snipe from 
life. Episodes like this are what, to my 
mind, make camera-hunting the finest of 
all sports. There are still many birds and 
animals which have never yet been pho- 
tographed. But even when a species, as 
such, has been photographed, there is well- 
nigh as great a field remaining as in human 
portraiture after the first man had been 
successfully photographed. 

In 1g00, during a boating trip among 
these islands, I happened upon a locality 
where, along with piping plovers and 
spotted sandpipers, there were quite a 
colony of ring-necked plovers, evidently 
breeding. These plovers, so common upon 
our flats and beaches during the migra- 
tions, breed generally in the arctic regions, 
but here they were, at the southern limit 
of their range. Two parallel sand-bars 
connecting two ‘‘islands” here form be- 
tween them a natural canal or lagoon over 
a mile in width, with sandy shores and 
grassy dunes between these and the outer 
sea-beaches. The plover ground was on 
the eastern shore of this lagoon. Numbers 
of the pretty plovers kept trotting along 
the sand in front of us, evidently anxious 
about their nests or young. These, un- 


“Perfectly motionless and blending wita their surroundings,’ 
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fortunately, we were unable to discover, 
owing to lack of time to prosecute the 
search. The fact of seeing a young piping 
plover led me to believe that the more 
northerly species also had young. 

Upon my return this season to the Mag- 
dalens, I made it a point to devote a whole 
day to this locality. It was the very same 
time of year, the 20th of June, and so cold 
that we had to exercise hard to keep 
warm. The plovers were there as before, 
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plover, being heavily blotched with black, 
instead of sprinkled only with small dots. 
The parents ran or flew about near by, 
uttering the familiar alarm note heard in 
the gunning season. 

Two of us each discovered a young 
plover, whereupon the parents began their 
limping and fluttering antics, trying to 
draw us away from the young after them. 
The young were pretty little striped things 
and could run like witches. They would 


*: The chick is beginning to grow independent.” 


and this time they could not hide from us 
their treasures. Our party found four 
nests, there being four eggs in each nest, 
save for one which had three. The latter 
was a full complement, as they were nearly 
hatched. They were all in the dry sand, 
either just at the edge of the beach-grass 
above the shore, or a few rods back among 
the low dunes. The nests were little more 
than hollows in the sand, with a few straws 
gathered around the edges. The eggs dif- 
fered greatly from those of the piping 


not stay in one place, and it occurred to 
me, as the parents were very bold, to 
tether mine to a stalk of grass and try to get 
some unique photographs. Having se- 
cured the little fellow, I sat down on the 
sand near by, with my camera in hand, set 
with the single combination of the doub- 
let, and the curtain at a fairly wide aper- 
ture. Both parents forthwith began to run 
around very near me, and the female in a 
short time became so daring as to settle 
down and brood her chick within ten feet 
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of me. It was the 
chance of a life-time, 
and the illustrations se- 
lected from the eighteen 
plates exposed will tell 
whether or not I im- 
proved it. 

Not only along the 
seaboard, but up 
through the interior of 
the country there is a 
great migration of the 
shore-birds to and from 
their nesting - grounds. 
Out on the prairies of 
North Dakota I have 
had splendid opportu- 
nities to study them, 
both the migrants and 
those that stopped 
there to breed. Most 
of the multitude go 


far north of this latitude, but there are cer- 
tain kinds which have a more southerly 
distribution which are here found nest- 
ing. Notable among these are the up- 
land plover of hunters, or, more properly, 


the bartramian sandpiper, and the kil- 
deer plover. The eggs of these two spe- 
cies are laid in the grass of the broad, 
open prairies, and are very hard to find. 
In the case of the former species, I have 
usually discovered the nest by flushing 


Ring-necked plover brooding chick. 
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the bird from under the 
horse’s feet. As for the 
kildeer, they leave the 
nest the instant the in- 
truder is sighted, come 
to meet him, and keep 
up a great racket, giv- 
ing no indication of 
where the treasure is; 
hence its discovery is a 
matter of chance—and 
sharp eyes. On _ the 
pebbly shores of islets 
in the larger lakes the 
piping plover deposits 
its eggs among the 
stones which they won- 
derfully resemble. 
Present science tries to 
make us believe that 
these birds are different 
from the eastern form; 
I do not believe it. Another curious wader, 
the Wilson’s phalarope, nests in tussocks 
of grass in moist places by the sloughs. 
There the willet vociferates its anxiety for 
its young and the stately great marbled 
godwit also breeds in sparing numbers. 
A few years ago the sickle-billed curlew 
did so, too, but now this seems to be a 
thing of the past. The singular avocet, 
with the upturned*bill, makes its summer 
home on the alkaline lakes. 


Where snipe and sandpiper nest. 
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THE GYPSY OF ENGLAND 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE Romany in England, he of the 
7 open road and the black tents, 
king of all true vagabonds and 
wanderers, dwelling in the smuggest, prim- 
mest and most conventional country to be 
found, is the very limit of incongruity. 
Where all the fields are like lawns, the 
forests tamed and tended, and the com- 
mons inclosed by Act of Parliament, the 
gypsy seems like a lawless and jarring in- 
truder encamped in some conservative old 
gentleman’s back-yard. The stanch old 
laws which fine a man ten shillings for 
beating his wife with a wooden chair, and 
send a luckless wayfarer, out of work, to 
prison three months for sleeping under a 
hedge or snaring a rabbit, leave small 
room for the gypsy folk, yet there they are, 
and he who would seek the dusky van- 
dwellers need not wander far afield. 

Thousands of the English gypsies have 
become house-dwellers since the march of 
the railways was followed by the crushing 
Enclosure Act which barred their vans and 
tents from the public commons and waste 
lands, but several hundred of them still 
dwell out-of-doors and cling to ancient 
custom with a tenacity unbroken since this 
mysterious people wandered out from 
India at the threshold of history. 

If you care to loaf along the roads that 
lead to Henley, just ahead of Regatta 
Week, keeping a little way back from the 
Thames, whose banks are policed like a 
city park, a turn of a_ hedge-row lane 
may bring to view a van on the march, or a 
wisp of smoke curling from a bit of wood- 
land where little, dingy tents are glimpsed 
like so many bee-hives. Or, perhaps, in 
the heart of London, one of the big, gay 
vans may be seen, outward bound, a dis- 
reputable craft in strange and crowded 
waters. Acres of tall-hatted and frock- 
coated: Britons on the tops of an army of 
busses look down on this moving home-on- 
wheels of the children of darkness, and the 
contrast is as if an organ-grinder were to 
invade a reception in a mansion on Berke- 
ley Square. 

Henley Regatta is such a pretty, dainty 
toy-picture of holiday-making, and popu- 


larly believed to be so exclusive, that the 
gypsy migration to its outskirts is even 
more surprising than to find the Romany 
in England at all. Back from the river in 
the meadow is a long line of booths and 
catch-penny attractions where the populace 
may enjoy those diversions shocking to the 
sacred ‘‘upper classes” on the river and 
the clubthouse lawns. Searching at ran- 
dom beyond, may reveal in some sheltered 
corner toward the hills, the gypsy camps 
that tell the old story of the conspicuous 
ability of the vagabond race in separating 
the guileless country-man from his money 
by ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain. 

In front of a booth on the Henley 
meadow, a hundred open-mouthed yo- 
kels are swallowing this kind of verbal 
intoxicant: 

“Now, my friends, you look intelligent, 
and I don’t believe that under the whole 
bloomin’ fermentation of Heaven I could 
collect a more intelligent audience. T’m 
’ere to give you something for nothing. 
Any fool can get rich by givin’ you nothing 
for your money, or tryin’ to delood an’ de- 
ceive you by heartful tricks an’ hallooci- 
nations. ’Eere I ’old a bright new shillin’, 
stamped with the himposing and worship- 
ful liniments of His Majesty, the King, 
God bless "Im. Is there any sturdy Brit- 
ish yeoman in this assemblage reckless 
enough to give me six-punce for this ’ere 
shillin’? Ah, don’t all speak at once. 
There, the gentleman makes six-punce 
clear profit with a turn of th’ wrist. To 
show ’im that he isn’t bein’ done, I. gives 
’im a set of these forty-seven karet wirgin 
gold shirt buttons, fit to shine on the buz- 
zum of the Hemperor of Barracalloo. No, 
I aren’t givin’ away any more six-punces 
until I knows what you think of this Bond 
Street watch, same movement as the royal 
chroneymometer at Gre’n’ich conserva- 
tory wot the sea captains sails their big 
ships by on every hocean, Pacific, Hat- 
lantic and Gigantic. If the sun rises three 
minutes late by this watch, you can bet a 
tanner, that the sun is just that much be- 
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hind time, an’ needs regulatin’, 
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It was late in the afternoon before the 
fakir a half-blood gypsy had reaped all 
the loose sixpences where he had sowed 
a few shillings, and was free to take us 
to the nearest van of a nearby colony. 
A covey of brown and bright-eyed chil- 
dren scurried to cover in the leafy shade, 
a strapping young man in sunburned cor- 
duroy and velveteens lounged into the 
foreground, and beyond him a little fire 
twinkled under the cooking pot hung from 
the iron, or sharsta, stuck in the ground, 
which is as ancient as gypsydom. 
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seem wilder and more of an anachronism 
than elsewhere. The photographer ar- 
ranged to make some pictures next day, 
and confided that these were Coopers of 
the real old stock, very superstitious about 
photographs, and that the bargain was 
made only on condition that he should 
give the old lady a pair of shoe-strings, 
which breaks the evil spell of the camera’s 
eye. 

Two or three days later, the same van 
was passed on the road to a country fair in 
Surrey, and taking the hint, the ‘‘ Gorgios” 


The Social Pot. 


An ancient woman, whose wrinkles were 
framed in a red hankerchief knotted under 
her chin, crept out of the van and began to 
beg, with a fury of eloquence unknown 
among American gypsies who have put 
begging under ban. In England, where 
half the population chronically expects to 
be “tipped” by the other half, the gypsy 
begs and is no worse than his neighbor. 

This van and camp were such as can be 
found in the woods of Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and it was their setting in this 
speckless, well-ordered park of a country 
that made this bit of English gypsy life 


or white pilgrims followed after by train. 
It is not hard to pick up gypsy lore along 
the open road in England, for the place of 
the American ‘“‘hobo” is taken by the 
gypsy itinerant who has a vocation and 
plies it with considerable industry, lest he 
fall afoul of the Vagrancy Act which 
sweeps the countryside as a remorseless 
drag-net. The pure strain of Romany 
tries to follow the tradition that the woman 
should trudge over the country in summer, 
laden with baskets, household utensils, 
toys and cheap ornaments, while the man 
makes a pretense of trade, and is more 
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likely to be found loafing around the vil- 
lage tavern or trying to trade horses. The 
children stay with the van or the tents, in 
care of the eldest of them until the night- 
fall sends the elders home. It is the sum- 
mer that draws the gypsy families to the 
open road when the living joy of out-doors 
is as irresistible as when their ancestors 
in England in 1522 were described as ‘‘an 
outlandish people, calling themselves 
Egyptians, exercising no craft but palm- 
istry and robbery,” or when a few years 
later they were included in a search made 


of England 
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very frequently,” and so it is in England 
to-day. As a vendor of small household 
wares, the English gypsy takes the rdle of 
the old-fashioned Yankee ‘“‘tin peddler” 
with his high, red wagon, and his clatter- 
ing armament of pots and pans. 

The country fair, as it survives in rural 
districts, finds the gypsy at his busiest, and 
the visitor is not long in finding out why 
any kind of a trickster in horse-flesh is 
called a ‘‘gyp.”” The American gypsy has 
come to realize that in a horse-trade, he is 
as likely to lose as win, and approaches the 


Bachelor Quarters. 


through Sussex for ‘‘all vagabonds, gyp- 
sies, conspirators, prophesiers, players 
and such like.” 

In the autumn they crowd into Lon- 
don to buy baskets, brooms, clothes-lines, 
and tin-ware, and then scatter again with 
their wares. As winter comes on, the 
vans are less restless, and the men work at 
making clothes-pins, baskets, skewers, and 
always trading horses when the chance 
offers. When gypsies first appeared in 
Germany in the fifteenth century a con- 
temporary observer shrewdly wrote: that 
“those who rode, changed their horses 


Yankee farmer with fear and respect, 
while in Merrie England, the wits of the 
Romany move in so much swifter orbits 
than those of the yokel with whom he 
deals, that the boot is on the other leg. It 
was in Surrey that the opportunity came 
to see the thing done by past-masters, in a 
little town not far from the old coaching 
road from London to Brighton. The 
photographer supplied the key to the 
transaction, because he had seen it before, 
else the stranger would have been taken in 
as cleverly as the farmer who bought the 
horse, 
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It is to be presumed that a day or so be- 
fore, there could have been found in a 
gypsy camp not far way, a broken-winded 
and weather-beaten plug of a horse worth, 
perhaps, six pounds in open market. 
Then began such a grooming, clipping, 
polishing and doctoring as must rank 
among the fine arts. Mane and tail were 
miracles of braiding, intertwined with 
fresh straw and fetchingly beribboned. 
Into the crowded village was led a mettle- 
some and shining steed, carefully escorted, 
too valuable, forsooth, to be put up for 
sale. After the horse was tied near a popu- 
lar public-house, three or four rustics 
strolled up to the owner of the beast, who 
looked to be all “‘hay-seed.’’ They looked 
the ‘“‘bargain”’ over, shook their heads in 
disappointment that no dickering was pos- 
sible, and drifted into the tap-room of the 
“pub.”’ Presently other farmers pricked 
up their ears, and wanted to see the horse. 
And so it went on, until the cleverly dis- 
guised gypsies who made up the original 
bunch of ‘‘rustics” had created a strong 
undercurrent of interest setting toward 
the transformed “plug.” 

The first show of cash came from among 
these masquerading farmers, whose iden- 
tity lurked only in the midnight eye and 
shifty glance with the true gypsy slant in 
the corner of it. And after hours of pala- 
ver, over many mugs of beer, it was one of 
these ‘“‘made-up” Hodges who closed the 
deal, bought the horse, and paid for it in 
ostentatious sovereigns. The genuine 
farmer, for whom the bait was cast, could 
not withstand this evidence of a ‘“‘rare 
bargain,” and was the more eager now 
that it had slipped out of his grasp. There- 
fore it was not long before the ‘“‘fake”’ 
buyer was offered a bonus of a pound, 
to let go of his purchase, held out for 
two and got it, and vanished as if on 
wings. 

That this trick, or its kind, has been 
played all over England since the days of 
Henry Eighth, in every summer season, is 
no hindrance to its success to-day; any 
more than the fact that despite the habit- 
ual exposure in American newspapers of 
the ‘‘gold-brick,” the “‘green-goods” and 
the “wire-tapping”’ swindles, the victim 
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continues to be parted from his thousands 
with painful frequency. 

The glib and swarthy man who con- 
ducts the “‘cocoa-nut shy”’ at rural picnics 
and fairs, the saucy girl in the canvas 
shooting gallery who tempts you to pepper 
vainly at targets with rifles whose sights 
and barrels are crooked, the vendor of 
ginger-bread and ginger-beer on the road 
to Epsom Downs on Derby Day, are kin 
to the people of the black tents, and it is 
more than likely if you say to them, 
‘‘Rakassa tu Romanes?” (do you talk 
gypsy) the reply will show understanding 
of this quaint and hybrid speech, which 
under all skies has preserved its primitive 
texture of Hindu. At such festive scenes 
may be found the gypsy and his perform- 
ing bear, and one may mistakenly set him 
down as belonging to the English Romany. 
But he belongs to another brotherhood of 
the same people, for he is of the Ricinari, 
or bear-leading gypsies of Syria, and for 
centuries his clan has wandered the world 
over with their clumsy pets as their source 
of income and their peculiar trade-mark. 

Through hop-picking time in Kent, the 
gypsies gather in force, and there you may 
see some of the lithe and tawny belles of 
the old English families of the Romany, 
and learn that with good reason our slang 
term ‘‘mash,” or “‘mashing,”’ comes from 
the pure gypsy ‘‘mashava,”’ meaning “‘to 
fascinate, or take in, by the eyes’; for 
these are the wild beauties “‘who sealed 
their souls into the corners of their eyes by 
many generations of shafts sent sidewise 
and wantonly.” 

Alas, the van and tent dwellers will be 
extinct in England before many years have 
passed. They are being driven more and 
more under the roofs, and even in the out- 
skirts of London, ina settlement called the 
“Potteries,” more than a thousand gyp- 
sies have harbored through a winter. The 
old rovers are coming in from the high- 
ways to join the backsliders from the free 
and joyous people who have dwelt so long 
in all weathers, “pals” (and this is a 
gypsy word) with the sun and rain and 
sky, in the freshness of God’s world, un- 
trammeled by any ties beyond the van and 
the dingy tent. 
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THE KING GANDER 


OF SEA DOG SHOAL 


By SEWELL FORD 


are written about by spectacled 

scientists. Often it is the silent, 
taciturn, eagle-eved, sharp-eared fellows, 
who spend their lives in the open, that see 
and hear the odd things which never get 
into books, things which those same scien- 
tists profess not to believe. 

For instance, there was the unique dis- 
covery concerning the habits of wild geese, 
made by Captain Otis Huckins, B.O. 
(Barnegat Oysterman). Let it be told in 
his own words, just as he told it that De- 
cember evening in the cabin of his oyster 
sloop, with the frosty creak of boom and 
rudder head, the crackle of thin ice under 
the bows and the distant gabble of wild 
ducks as an accompaniment. If it was 
possible, you should see him, round of face 
and beardless, his pop-eyes shifting rest- 
lessly as he talked through the lantern- 
lighted, tobacco-scented haze which filled 
the cramped quarters wherein four town- 
bred sportsmen smoked and listened. 


N OT all the wonders of natural history 


“High Bar, eh? Well, now, I’d like to 
take ve acrost; like to be accomodatin’ 
when I kin, but you see, Si an’ me’s been 
tongin’ sence sun-up an’ we’re some tired. 
Besides, they ain t enough air stirrin’ fer to 
hardly git us there ‘fore mornin’. They’s 
new ice a-makin’ in the Bay, too. Don’t 
want to git froze up to leeward with oys- 
ters bringin’ a dollar a bushel right on the 
dock. 

“Five? Well, five dollars is five dollars, 
I s’pose. Shall we chanst it, Si? All right. 
Tumble yer stuff right aboard. Ker-honk! 
Ker-honk! Brung live decoys, did ye? 
Aintthatold Joea-honkin in that thur box ? 
Thought so. Oh, I’ve seen old Joe come 
down to the Inlet every season fer goin’ on 
a dozen year now. He b’longs to Poppy 
Van, up to th’ River. He’s a good one, 
old Joe is. Reg’lar old Judas Iscariot, I 
says. Joe ‘ll honk ’em down if they’s any 
gittin’ ’em to stop. Tickles him to death, 
too, ter see ye drop a goose. Oh, I’ve seen 
the old sinner at his tricks. He can hear a 
flock comin’ a mile off an’ he’ll jest stretch 
his old neck an’ talk to ’em, talk as nice as 


he knows how, jest as if he was sayin’: 
‘Hello, brothers! Glad to see ye, dumb’d 
ef I ain't. Goin’ to stop a while, ain’t ye? 
That’s it, set yer wings an’ come down 
here fer a rest. Bully feedin’. Hanged ef I 
ain't glad ye come along. Why, bless me 
ef—’ an’ jest then, when yer raises up 
outer the blind to poke it to ’em, old Joe he 
pulls in his neck an’ squats flat, squintin’ 
over one shoulder to see if ye drop ary one. 
Knowin’! He’s as cute as Satan an’ jest 
as wicked, he is. Honk away, old Judas 
Joe. I wouldn’t have as many dead geese 
on my conscience as you’ve got on yourn 
fer this whole sloop full of silver dollars. 

“Got yer duffle all aboard, have ye? 
Then git down into the cabin where it’s 
warm. I’ll be down soon’s I help Si git 
under way. Lucky we got a full moon to 
steer by fer it’s a windin’ channel up that 
there thoroughfare to High Bar. Oh, 
we'll git acrost all right. Little more on 
yer peak halyard, Si. Little more. There! 
Shove her head off with the settin’ pole. 
Look out, that deck’s slippery’n glass. 
Here, you take the tiller while I go below 
an’ keep the passengers comp’ny. No, 
don’t try Mud channel to-night. Put her 
straight fer Oyster Crick an’ sing out as 
you pick up the buoys, so’s I kin know 
where we're at. 

‘* B-r-r-r! I tell ye, gents, it’s some frosty 
out to-night. Warm as toast down here, 
though, ain’t it? Have a cup of coffee? 
Pot’s right thur on the stove, help yerself. 
Cups in the starboard locker. 

‘*So you’re goin’ down to High Bar to 
shoot over old Joe? Guess you'll have 
some sport fer they’s a heap o’ ducks in 
the Bay. They been a comin’ in all this 
week—red necks, mallard, black ducks 
and brant. My suz, but the brant’s thick! 
And fat! Saw a pair yesterday that 
weighed four pound apiece if they did a 
ounce. ‘There’s thousands on ’em, too. 
We kin hear ’em, when we git further out 
into the Bay, jess a-settin’ round on the 
water an’ gossipin like a mess of old 
women. But geese is skurce. ’Tain’t been 
cold enough yet to drive ’em down an’ 
them as has come has gone on South. 








Bill about to cut loose. 


Saw three flocks go over to-day. 


They 


was travelin’ high and lively, like they 


had business some’r’s. 

“Me? No, I don’t do much shootin’. I 
stick to oysterin’. Geese? Well, ’m no 
goose hunter, leastways, not now. S’pose I 
might’s well tell ye about it. Like’s not 
you'll hear the yarn an’ won’t hear it 
right. Don’t s’pose they’s a man on the 
Bay, from Harvey Cedars up, but knows 
why I don’t shoot geese no more. 

“Tt was jest ‘leven year ago the twenty- 
second of this month that I quit goose 
shootin’; leven year, an’ I don’t feel a bit 
more like tryin’ it now than I did the day 
that happened. Before that, mind ye, I’d 
killed geese from the time I could lift a gun. 
The way we come to go was like this: My 
brother Sam he’d been workin’ in a brick- 
yard up Freehold way an’ hadn’t had no 
fun fer months. I’d jest got home from a 
two year v’yage from Frisco to Hong 
Kong an’ back as ship’s carpenter on 
one 0’ them big Maine vessels. Sam he 
says: 

“**Ote, d’ ye know what we oughter have 
fer our Christmas dinner ?’ 

““Canvas back,’ says I, kinder sus- 
picionin’ what was in his mind. 

“Canvas back nuthin’,’ sayshe. ‘We 
want wild goose fer our Christmas, an’ a 
big fat gander at that.’ 


“*Geese ain’t come down much yet,’ 
says I. 

*“** Mebbe not, Ote, but they’ll be comin’ 
fore long. Let’s hook up the old Shinin’ 
Star an’ go over to the Inlet an’ wait fer 
em.’ 

“So we got our kit together, beat the ice 
off’n the mainsail, shoved the Shinin’ Star 
to the mouth of the crick an’ scudded over 
until we rounded to under the lee of Clam 
Island. That was the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber. Well, fer four days we jest lay there, 
waitin’ fer goose weather. They was 
ducks, plenty of ’em. They was bangin’ 
away at ’em over on High Bar, and we 
could see the fellers from the Life Savin’ 
station shoolin along the beach—pop, pop, 
poppety, pop—but we wa’n’t down there to 
do no meadow-hoppin’. We jest loaded 
shells an’ iled our old pot irons an’ waited. 

“One mornin’ we woke up to find a 
sou’easter mixin’ things up. It rained an’ 
blowed all day an’ kept the ducks on the 
move. That night it swung around into 
the no’theast an’ blowed some more. 

“““That’s the stuff, Ote, let her swing,’ 
says Bill. ; 

““Swing she did. By the next night it had 
come cold an’ the wind had jumped 
around into the no’thwest. Then she did 
blow. 

“Now, Ote,’ says Bill, ‘ we'll git geese.’ 





The King Gander 


“Tt was about four o’clock in the morn- 
in’ when we tumbled out of our bunks an’ 
begun to git ready. Smokin’ mackerel, but 
it was cold! I put on three pair of yarn 
socks before I hauled on my hippers and 
| wore three coats besides my oiler. You 
can’t git on too many clothes when you’re 
goin’ to lay in a blind that kind of weather. 

‘**Shall we try the North point of Clam 
Island, Bill?’ says I. 

“*No, sir,’ says Bill. ‘Sea Dog’s good 
enough fer me when I’m after a gander.’ 

“You know Sea Dog, don’t you, right 
inside the mouth of the Inlet? It’s jest the 
top of a shoal that sticks up when the tide 
ain’t too high. Well, we gits into our sneak- 
box and rows out. to Sea Dog. Mostly it 
was covered with ice but we shoveled some 
away and dug us a hole. We put out fifty 
goose stools, scatterin’ em to make ’em 
look like a big flock. Then, jest about day- 
break, we crawled into our sand hole an’ 
wrapped ourselves in two old pieces of 
canvas. Talk about your blinds, that was 
a slick one. The sand was white, the ice 
was white an’ we was white. But you have 
to be cute to fool Mr. Goose. 

‘Well, it was more’n an hour ’fore we 
got a crack at anything in the geese line. 
Then five of ’em split off’m the tail end of a 
flock an’ came in to us. We poked it into 
‘em good an’ plenty. Bill, he cuts one out 
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with his right barrel and another with his 
left. I drops two first lick and knocks the 
last one endways jess as he was biddin’ us 
good-bye. Yes, we could shoot some then, 
Bill ’n me. Besides, we was cal’lating on 
goose when we put six drams o’ black 
powder and two ounces o’ BB’s into them 
shells. 

“““There, Bill,’ sez I, as we waded back 
over the shoal after pickin’ up our kill, 
‘There’s yer Christmas goose.’ 

“““No ’taint,’ sez Bill. ‘I want gander 
fer mine. My teeth’s good and I like his 
flavor better’n that of hen geese. Mr. 
Gander’s a good feeder, he is, an’ he 
oughter be good eatin’. We’ll wait fer him.’ 

‘“So we waited, an’ it was the coldest an’ 
onluckiest wait I ever had. They was 
flyin’, all right. We could see ’em, strings 
of ’em, goin’ down between us an’ the 
main, huntin’ fer rest and feed. But none 
of ’em came our way. ‘Long about ten 
o’clock, when it seemed as if I was froze 
as stiff as the barrels of Betsy, my old 
eight bore, I says to Bill: ‘Bill, we got 
enough geese to last a month, les’s quit.’ 

‘“**No,’ says Bill, in that mule way of 
hisn. ‘I’m after gander, an’ gander I’m 
agoin’ ter have.’ 

‘Well, sir, ’twant more’n ten minutes 
*fore we heard music comin’ down the Bay. 
Bill, he pokes his head up fer a squint. 
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“Holy cats!’ sezhe. ‘Cover up! Cover 
close! Here comes a bunch o’ geese as big 
as the United States army!’ 

“They was away up by Great Sedge 
when we see ’em but they was jabberin’ so 
we could hear ’em plain. They wa’n’t 
travelin’ in no V an’ they wa’n’t keepin’ 
step with their wings, fer they was beat, 
dead beat, an’ flyin’ ragged an’ low. We 
knew what that meant. 

“““Ote,’ whispers Bill, ‘did ye ever see 
such a bustin’ lot of ’em together afore ?’ 

“<Tt’s the all-firedest flock I ever see, 
Bill,’ sez I. 

“ An’ itwas. Lain’t goin’ totry to tell how 
many they was, ’cause I hain’t got no idee. 
They was just a slew of ’em. An’ leadin’ 
the bunch was a gander. Well, talk about 
big ganders, he was a big cuss. There 
wa’n’t no mistakin’ who was boss o’ that 
flock. Looked like a six-foot drum major 
leadin’ a lot of school boys. P’raps he 
wa’n’t twict as big as ary other one, but he 
looked it. He just gave a squint at our de- 
coys with one eye, then he turned an’ 
squinted with the other an’ the next minit 
we see him set his wings an’ come plump 
down at us with all that slew 0’ geese be- 
hind him. 

“You know how foolish a goose gen- 
erally looks when he let’s himself go fer a 
quick light; how he sticks his wings down 
an’ spreads his legs out stiff an’ stretches 
his neck ? But that old gander didn’t look 
foolish a bit. He jest came down kind of 
proud and solemnand dignified like, same’s 
the President or Governor settin’ down in 
a chair after he’s made a big speech an’ 
the folks are all cheerin’. My suz, but he 
did look grand, with them great wings of 
his spread, as he came sailin’ down 
through the air. Fer the life of me I 
couldn’t do a thing but set an’ watch him. 
But Bill, he didn’t give a cuss fer nothin’ 
when he see suthin’ he wanted. 

““* Let ’em have it!’ he yells, an’ throws 
off the canvas as he riz up. 

“That big gander was right over us an’ 
not more’n sixty feet away when Bill cuts 
loose at him, an’ the next thing I knew 
there was that great, gray-bellied thing a 
whirlin’ an’ a tumblin’ smack down onto 
us. I yelled an’ tried to jump, but I wa’n’t 
quick enough. Next minit I didn’t know 
nothin’ at all, not a blame thing. 

“Well, it might of been minits, an’ then 
agin, it might of been hours. I wa’n’t 
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takin’ no account of the sun jest then. 
But when I come to I was feelin’ mighty 
sore all over an’ I was stiff from cold. Fer 
a bit I didn’t know where I was or what 
had happened. I saw the Bay, all runnin’ 
full of new ice. I saw the lighthouse, 
acrost the Inlet, standin’ up still and 
straight outer the sand. I heard a gun 
bang over on Vol Sedge, an’ that made me 
remember that all-fired flock of geese an’ 
that big gander. 

“Then I looked around fer Bill. There 
he was, settin’ on the edge of the sand hole, 
his right arm hangin’ limp an’ his face half 
covered with frozen blood. His eyes was 
set an’ his mouth part open. First off I 
thought he’d shot himself an’ was dead. 
Then I goes over to him an’ sees he was 
alive. 

‘** Bill,’ sez I, ‘what ails ye? What's 
the matter, Bill?’ But Bill he wouldn’t 
pay no more attention to me than ’sif I 
hadn’t been there at all. I shook him, but 
it didn’t make no difference. "Twas then 
I found his arm was broke. 

“Next I looked around fer the gander. 
The top of Sea Dog was about eight inches 
out of water then an’ there was a strip of 
sand an’ ice p’raps fifty yards long an’ ten 
yards wide. There was blood an’ feathers 
all. around an’ the ice was mashed and the 
sand tore up like a lot of horses had run 
over it. But there wa’n’t no gander. He 
wa’n’t in the blind, neither. An’ yet I had 
seen Bill pump a load of BB’s into him at 
short range. 

“‘But I didn’t lose no more time huntin’ 
fer that gander. I jest uncovered the sneak 
box, loaded our stools onto it and dragged 
Bill in. He wouldn’t move a step by him- 
self, or do a thing. I must a-worked half 
an hour gittin’ him from the sneak box 
into the cabin of the Shinin’ Star. 

‘“‘Some way or other I got him home. 
We put him to bed an’ got a doctor to set 
his arm. It was broke in three places and 
his trigger finger was broke, too. But that 
wasn’t the worst of it. For three weeks 
Bill was the craziest sort of a crazy man 
you ever saw. Brain fever, the doctor 
called it. We had to strap him hand an’ 
foot to the bed. I tended him through it 
all an’ heard most of the things he said 
when he was out of his head. Couldn’t no 
one else make head nor tail of it. But I 
could, an’ it made my flesh creep. 

“‘Never hear tell of a king gander, I 
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s’pose? No, most folks hain’t. The sharps 
that write the bird books says there ain’t no 
such thing. But I know better. I’ve seen 
one. 

“There ain’t never but one king gander 
at a time, same’s a country never has but 
one king at a time. But a king gander’s a 
real king, that’s what he is. It ain't jest be- 
cause he’s the biggest gander of any, or 
the knowin’est. It’s somethin’ more. He’s 
kind of a sacred gander, he is, and there 
ain’t a wild goose that flies but knows it. 
He’s captain of ’em all, an’ it’s only the 
pick of the geese that flies with him. He 
takes ’em further north than any other 
gander dares go, he stays later than most 
of ’em an’ when he does start out for the 
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south he goes thousands of miles at a clip. 
“‘Ner that ain’t all, neither. What do 
you s’pose became of that big king gander 
Bill shot? Ever hear of a dead gander 
bein’ carried off by his flock, restin’ on 
their backs and them a-honkin’ out a 
reg’lar buryin’ dirge? Well, I’ve said 
enough. Fact is, I’ve said all I dare say. 
‘But I'll tell you this; if ever you have 
a chanst to shoot a king gander, don’t you 
do it. ’Taint good luck. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, look at my brother Bill. He killed 
one; leastways, he shot him. And _ then 
what happened? Only the Lord and Bill 
Huckins knows. An’ Bill ’ll never tell. 
Why not? Cause he’s been as crazy as a 
coot ever since; yes, sir, crazy as a coot!” 








PHRA RAM MAKES A PILGRIMAGE 
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HREE things are dearer to the 
Siamese heart than life itself: (1) 
chewing the betel-nut; (2) ‘‘mak- 

ing merit’; (3) a pilgrimage to the ances- 
tral home. The first is at once his joy and 
solace; the second his simple method of 
mollifying Buddha through the building 
of prachadis, or monumental sacred 
spires, of greater or less pretension; the 
third the Mecca of his active years, and 
the comforting reminiscence of old age. 

Now, although Phra Ram was the gov- 
ernmental chief of the line separating 
Burma from Siam, the king’s representa- 
tive to the Karens—jungle folk living on 
both sides the boundary—and an official 
before whom the common people pros- 
trated themselves, yet was he none the 
less Siamese. As to temperament he was 
distinctly native, but exotic in the clever 


ways and means devised to satisfy appe- 
tite and tradition simultaneously. He was 
an enlightened Oriental who acquiesced in 
the harmless and somewhat delightful 


superstitious humbuggery surrounding 
him—but lost never an eye to the main 
chance. In the vernacular of the street, he 
was ‘‘sawing wood” all the time. When, 
therefore, the king’s minister ordered him 
to escort my hunting expedition to the 
Burma line, Phra Ram instantly saw his 
opportunity for making that long-deferred 
pilgrimage through the land of his fathers. 

The average Oriental is a bluff, in- 
scrutable for only a brief period, if you 
are a little wise in the ways of the Far 
East; Phra Ram was a pastmaster in 
wearing the disguise. In fact, just to know 
the Chief of the Siam-Burma line, was a 
liberal education in far-eastern-life phil- 
osophy; not that he had traveled, or was 
beautiful to look upon, or learned in his 
Buddhist faith; but he was so ingenuous 
in his ingenuity. You would never have 
thought he even had ancestors, much less 
suspect him of planning a pilgrimage to 
their abiding place; on the contrary the 
preparations making for the journey 
would have convinced you that the jungle 


immediately on the outskirts of Ratburi 
overflowed with tiger, elephant and buf- 
falo; especially buffalo—that being the 
game I sought. And he could be so impor- 
tant and so busy and so bumptious over 
the trifles of life! you could not persuade 
yourself that he had a thought above the 
knotting of his sarong, or the quality of his 
betel-nut. Really, he was deliciously art- 
less; the most subtle gentleman I ever en- 
countered. Not that I would infer dishon- 
esty—by no means; he was just Oriental. 
With all, he was jolly, even-tempered, 
obliging, and a source of unceasing enter- 
tainment throughout the journey. He gave 
me an interesting trip, and an experience 
which subsequently proved invaluable; 
and should this fall under his eye in the 
Far East, I hope he will accept the felicita- 
tions of the pupil to a master. 

Despite a cross in his left eye, Phra 
Ram carried a certain air of distinction 
which he supported imperiously in inter- 
course with his people. He was about fifty 
years of age, with a generous stomach, an 
assortment of wives, and a pair of gray 
cloth, black-buttoned spats he had got 
from a German on one of his occasional 
trips to Bangkok and which he wore, over 
bare feet, only when in full dress. He was 
a loud and constant talker with a voice 
that even Italian could not have mellowed, 
and which rasped the nerves of those with- 
in reach of its nasal, unmusical, Siamese 
twang. 

Seated tailor fashion on a square of 
cocoa matting, with several attendants 
ranged in semi-circle behind him, Ram 
spent the greater part of the night of our 
arrival unfolding the extensive plans he 
had made for my hunting. Between dis- 
closures he consumed betel-nut; and as it 
was my first intimacy with a betel-nut 
chewing gentleman, the performance in- 
terested me greatly. Preparation of the 
morsel began by the approach of one of 
three attendants, who came servilely for- 
ward, bent nearly double, and took his 
place at the right of the Chief, where were 





displayed a bewildering assortment of 
silver boxes of exquisite workmanship. 
Having made his obeisance by bending 
first on knees and then to elbows as he 
pressed the floor with his forehead at the 
feet of Ram, the attendant settled cross 
legged before the boxes containing the 
ingredients of the ‘‘chew.’’ Taking a 
green leaf he smeared upon it a dab of 
lime paste tinted with the juice of the 
aromatic plant turmeric. Into this he 
pressed several different seed-like things, 
one of which I recognized as cardamom, 
and over all liberally sprinkled pieces of a 
betel-nut which he had divided into eighths 
with an iron pair of cutters elaborately in- 
laid in gold on handles and blades. Then 
deftly rolling this into a cone-shaped tid 
bit, he offered it on bended knee to Phra 
Ram, after industriously smiting the floor 
with his forehead a few times. 

During all the process Ram watched his 
servant carefully, at times crooning in 
pleasurable anticipation, at times bursting 
into an impatient loud note of disapproval; 
and when he had slowly and deliberately 
placed the tid-bit well back between his 
upper and lower molars, the look of peace 
that came over his countenance would 


have put a babe to sleep in confidence. 
Silence would now continue while Ram 
chewed a 


few moments in undisturbed 


The carts were always arranged at night to encircle the camp 





ecstasy; but when a bright-red juice began 
to run from the corners of his mouth his 


tongue was loosed again. Occasionally, 
while he talked, an attendant at his left 
held up for contribution a silver cuspidor 
looking affair; and Ram was a liberal 
contributor. 


Betel-nut chewing is the national diver- 
sion of the Siamese. Every one, from high 
to low, is addicted to the habit, and prep- 
aration of the quid for those too poor to 
own ingredients and boxes is, in every 
town, quite a business of itself; in the 
smallest settlements one sees peddlers 
squatting before their trays of little boxes 
holding lime and seeds and tobacco, and 
packages of syrah, or green betel leaves. 
The betel tree is among the most common 
in Siam, sending up a trunk sometimes 
full sixty feet, always, like the cocoanut, 
limbless except for its bush of a top where, 
again like the cocoa, the nuts grow in 
closely attached bunches, to harden and 
redden before gathered. The cardamom 
seed, or clove, is an extra of the well-to-do, 
and especially of the women; the common 
habit among men of the country is to add 
a pinch of tobacco after first rubbing it 
over their gums. The bright-red saliva 
from chewing is, in the town house, care 
fully deposited in a handsome silver 
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receptacle; in the up-country house slits 
between the open bamboo flooring obviate 
the necessity for such niceties. But always 
on formal occasions, even in the jungle 
edge, the betel-nut chewer carries his box 
for the freely flowing juice that stains the 
teeth a deep red, which, among the better 
class, with care and attention becomes a 
highly polished black. And this is true 
even of Siams most enlightened classes, 
whom contact with the outside world ap- 
pears not to win from the betel-nut and 
discolored teeth. In Bangkok I talked with 
one of royal blood and his wife, both of 
whom had lived several years in England, 
yet the teeth of each were black as ebony, 
and the woman frankly expressed her dis- 
gust at the white teeth of foreigners. Dogs 
and other four-footed animals she declared 
have white teeth. Blessed is contentment! 

The betel-nut boxes are to the Siamese 
what toilet articles are to the Occidental— 
a necessity made ornamental; for just 
as one of us may take pride in the pattern 
and workmanship of the dresser-table 
equipment, so the Siamese search for the 
unusual in design and quality, and possess 
with frank pleasure the series of little 
boxes, which may range from plain brass 
to delicately carved silver, or even to gold. 
And you can learn the Siamese social scale 
by a study of these boxes. As the Mexican 
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will unhesitatingly put his last dollar into a 
wondrously and valuably ornamented bri 
dle or saddle or hat, so the betel-boxes of 
the Siamese may represent the sum total of 
his worldly wealth. Frequently I saw 
a native, who kept body and soul together 
with difficulty on the fish that he caught 
and the fruit that he plucked, bring forth 
with much pride a betel-nut set which 
represented money enough to maintain 
him in luxury and in idleness for a year. 
I am sure the Siamese would cling to the 
betel-nut if he had to choose between it 
and food. In fact such incidents came 
under my personal observation. Often I 
stopped at a native house where, although 
the larder was empty, they still had betel- 
nut to chew and to offer to the traveler; 
for the betel-nut is the token of hospitality 
here as the cup of tea is in the Far North. 


For the following few days Phra Ram 
was the busiest man you ever beheld get- 
ting his men and carts together; and, as 
each new problem necessitated a period of 
consultation—and betel-nut chewing—and 
as the latter periods were prolonged by the 
constant arrival of new counselors, the 
decision of problems rated as about one 
to the half day. Meanwhile I made ac- 
quaintance with Ratburi, and took little 
journeys up and down the river. Ratburi 
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was soon explored without results for, de- 
spite its local halo as theone-time residence 
of the king, it is none the less an unkempt, 
dirty, little town, full of Chinese shops and 
filthy, mangy dogs that skulk at your heels 
or peer out fearfully from behind house 
corners as you pass: the king showed ex- 
cellent taste indeed in moving elsewhere. 
But the little river journeys were produc- 
tive. Once I came up with a picturesque 
group of yellow-robed priests resting in 
a mosquito-netting camp on their pilgrim- 
age to the far-famed Wat Prabat, where 
the faithful may view Buddha’s sacred 
footprint. Another time I sought refuge in 
one of the rest-houses, which, at intervals 
of about a day’s journey, are scattered 
along well-defined routes for the free con- 
venience of pilgrims to the many wats 
around Bangkok, and other travelers less 
religiously inclined. These houses, which 
are built at the expense of the king or the 
government or of some private individual 
as a merit-making enterprise, consist of a 
raised floor covered by a roof supported at 
its four corners by plain teak-wood posts, 
and open on all four sides. Now as the 
average journeying priest or Siamese way- 
farer is none too clean, it is well, if you use 
the rest-house, to be provided with a 
brand of insect destroyer of instant killing 
power. But if you are thus well armed, 
you may have a piece of the wooden floor 
to yourself, and pick up a fruit and fish 
breakfast from the peddlers who make the 
rest-house a first call on their early route. 

The day of our departure was heralded 
far and wide and all Ratburi, with its sis- 
ters, cousins and male relatives, gathered 
to behold our expedition set forth. And 
no doubt, with Phra Ram afoot leading 
the procession, closely attended by his 
group of body servants, we were a sight 
for the gallery, as we wound our way 
through the town; for it must not be sup- 
posed that the Chief missed such an op- 
portunity of impressing the natives. 

We came out of the town at the end of 
the main street, and under the king’s de- 
serted palace high on the hill we paused 
while I photographed the distinguished 
company. Then our road wound through 
padi (rice) fields where water stood one or 
two feet feet deep; such, with occasional 
dry patches, being the kind of going we 
enjoyed for the first couple of days before 
finally reaching the edge of jungle coun- 
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try. Of our eleven carts, three were de- 
voted to Phra Ram’s personal luggage, one 
to a wife of his, and the remainder carried 
provisions and the personal luggage of 
my interpreter, Ni Kawn, and myself. 
The carts were truly primitive, with long, 
narrow, high body (about a foot and a half 
wide, by two feet high and six feet long) 
and a wheel hub full two feet deep. The 
bullocks were small, having withers 
raised, like all Asiatic draught cattle, into 
a well-developed hump, and of no great 
strength; quite appropriate indeed to the 
cart they hauled. Attached to the nose of 
each was a small rope on which their 
drivers laid hold as occasion needed; but 
that was not often, for the temperament 
of the cattle and of the natives seemed fit- 
tingly harmonious, and mostly commands 
were given by word of mouth. There were 
two drivers to every yoke and they by turn 
talked almost continuously to the bul- 
locks. Now they would beseech faster 
gait by such earnest, direct appeal, as 
“‘your father left word with me that you 
were to go on this journey”; again they 
would threaten to expose the sluggish- 
moving bullock to the cow mother and all 
the bullocks of Ratburi district; and often 
there came a sing song of entreaty in pecu- 
liar, whining tone which even Ni Kawn 
could not interpret. Rarely did a driver 
lose patience and upbraid his cattle; and 
I do not recall an instance of beating. 
But nothing quickened the steps of the 
bullock. 

On the third day we came into a more 
or less open section lying between the 
lowland and the jungle edge, and then 
for ten days journeyed in the most attrac- 
tive country I saw at any time. Here I had 
the only pleasing, outdoor camp life of my 
far-eastern experience. The country was 
wooded, not densely except in patches, 
nor with large trees. Intervals were filled 
with bamboo clumps and bushes of vari- 
ous kinds—most of the latter more beauti- 
ful to view than to touch. And there was 
scarcely an hour when we were out of the 
sound of cooing doves. I never saw so 
many doves in my life, and my reputation 
as a mighty hunter before the Lord suf- 
fered seriously with my party, I discov- 
ered, because I would not shoot into the 
large and close coveys upon which we were 
repeatedly coming. There were quanti- 
ties, also, of small, brilliantly plumaged 
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paroquets, which zigzagged around us 
with the rapidity of a swallow. Also there 
were vultures, and an ugly appearing kind 


of hawk. It was entirely delightful to 
tramp along with scent of the fragrant, 
pulsing earth, and of the moist forest 
ascending to your nostrils, while bird 
voices sounded high and low. Everywhere 
were patent evidences of refreshment, and 
all nature united in rejoicing and in 
thanksgiving for the rain that had 
quenched their thirst. Of birds there were 
many and strange; birds with somber 
plumage and voices melodious as our 
thrush or meadow lark; birds of beautiful 
plumage and no voice, like one little 
canary kind of creature with wondrous 
golden-red feathers. Daily I listened to 
the curiously fascinating, liquid tones of 
the poot bird, with its natural and _ flat 
notes sounded simultaneously, for all the 
world like a xylophone. Another bird 
trilled long on a single high note, with 
lowering and ascending cadence. And 
perhaps most frequent and certainly most 
familiar of all was the caw of the crow. 
A large woodpecker, black, gray and 
golden nearly overcame my scruples 


against shooting out of mere desire for 
possession, so attractive was it; but there 
was another, long-legged and about the 
size of the dove, against which murderous 
thoughts ever arose on sight. It had a 
brown body and wings spotted with black, 
black and white striped head, with a white 
ring about its neck, red bill and red eye- 
brows. ’Twas not its appearance that dis- 
turbed, but its voice and its habit. In the 
jungle whenever we came upon fresh 
game tracks, we were almost sure to im- 
mediately after hear this bird set up its 
distracting incessant cry. Like the teru 
teru of South America it is commonly 
called the sentinel of the jungle; and an 
alert sentinel it is, that sounds its warning 
note on the slightest suggestion of man’s 
approach. Luckily it does not penetrate 
deep into the jungle. Occasionally we 
came upon a yellow morning-glory-shaped 
flower with black center; -and now and 
then in open grass spots I nearly stepped 
on a tiny, blue-and-white thing grow- 
ing close to the ground and resembling 
the forget-me-not. Immediately about 
us at all times butterflies of exquisite and 
varied coloring fluttered irregularly, un- 
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certainly, everywhere. Strangely, in this 
land of tropical extravagance in foliage, 
birds and butterflies, there should be no 
varieties of handsome, wild grass like in 
our own country, and particularly in the 
mountainous parts of Colorado and New 
Mexico. Variety in bushes however is not 
lacking in Siam; they grow in all sizes and 
shapes, bearing every variety of thorns that 
may differ in pattern, but are all fashioned 
to hold whatever touches in_ passing. 
There are straight and curved ones of dif- 
ferent lengths; some curve forward, 
some curve back; and one of the back- 
curving variety has an additional thorn 
somewhat like the barb of a fish hook. 
When this double-thorned, unholy thought- 
breeder fastens upon you, don’t try to 
yank yourself free, but stop, go back 
smilingly with the limb to the parent bush 
and there sit youdown witha glad heart and 
a patient hand to untiringly follow the back 
track of the tenacious thorn. And keep 
your eye open lest it further entrap you. 
Once as I sat thus engaged—and thinking 
things—other barbed, thorned branches 
reached out while I worked in happy in- 
dustry, and embraced me by the shoul- 
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One of the ladies of the jungle dressed for afternoon tea ; the bamboo ear-rings in her ears are two inches in 
diameter. 
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ders, at the collar, at the skirt of my coat, 
in the pockets, so that when I finally 
arose I stood in my shirt sleeves. The 
largest tree we saw, sometimes attained to 
a diameter of two feet, though half that was 
usually its average; always its light-gray 
trunk was smooth and bore no branches 
until at its very top, which stood against 
the early morning sky grotesquely. 
Mostly the jungle edge is noiseless. Just 
at the first light of day when the stars are 
beginning to fade and the darkness is los- 
ing some of its density, birds begin to 
twitter: one with a voice like the meadow 
lark; one, a cross between a bobolink and 
a canary; another, with a single note, first 
slow and at deliberate intervals, gradually 
increasing in volume and rapidity; one 
chirping like a robin; a second like a lost 
chick; a third like a catbird. Then a 
burst of melody as day breaks, and the 
gray sky grows lighter and lighter until it 
is blue. From out of the southeast, where 
the sun is soon to shed his rays, a rosier 
hue shows; and the rakish tree tops, and 
palms and festooning canes silhouetted 
against the gray-blue sky make an early- 
morning picture of strange beauty. As the 
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sun rises, bird notes grow fewer and when 
the heat of day has fully developed, the 
quiet of the grave has again settled upon 
the country; a quiet that reigns always 
in the interior of the dense jungle, where 
one does not see the sun or hear a single 
bird note. 

At night, as dusk closes upon the jungle 
edge there comes the catlike, distressful 
call of the peacock, as it speeds swiftly to 
its roosting place in the very top of the 
highest tree it can find. 


Through the more or less open country 
approaching the jungle edge, the heat in- 
creased during the day until it became 
close and sultry, though seldom the ther- 
mometer registered above 94° (and this 
was December) but the nights were com- 
fortably cool and insect life less disturb- 
ing. Though mosquitoes were plentiful 
and persistent, of the small kind requiring 
a fine mesh of netting, yet the real insect 
pest was red ants that took hold of one 
with no tentative grip, and held on. But 
as to attendants, it was the most luxurious 
camping that ever I had, for, with our 
thirty men, there was a servant if you did 
but lift your hand. Phra Ram had been 
directed by the king’s minister to make 
this journey in style—at my expense—and 
he was not leaving anything undone to add 
to my comfort or to multiply the impor- 
tance of his pilgrimage. Usually we started 
at daylight and pursued our lumbering 
way, at the rate of about two and one- 
half miles the hour until sundown, with 
a two-hour stop during the fierce heat of 
midday for the benefit of the bullocks, 
which were not up to muchand being pretty 
well worked by the heavy roads. The 
night camp, made after much loud direc- 
tion on the part of Ram and equally much 
misdirected energy on the part of the 
natives, was always picturesquely located 
in a clearing in the jungle; and while the 
men ate, the bullocks wandered in and out 
and around and over like so many dogs, 
the natives occasionally chiding them for 
too abrupt friendliness. Occasionally a 
bullock made his way to where we pitched 
our tent just outside the circle of carts; 
but invariably fled discomfited by the per- 
sistence and the contempt with which my 
servant reminded it of its being “‘but a 
slave that had tried to play the gentle- 
man.” But bullocks never stray far from 


camp. At dark they are driven in to form 
scattering groups within the circle of 
carts where each driver ties his own cat- 
tle around him and builds a little ‘fire, 
which every now and again during the 
night he awakes with a start to replenish 
as the bullock plunges on the tie rope in an 
agony of timorous fancy, suspecting every 
noise in the surrounding jungle to be a 
prey-seeking tiger. If wood happens to 
be scarce, a lantern is kept lighted all 
night to scare away the dreaded tiger. 
The bullocks are quite as fearful of the 
night jungle as the Siamese themselves; 
which is saying much—for the low caste 
are cowardly, beyond any people I ever 
fell among. Poor, simple souls, they are 
so superstitious that supplication and 
merit making occupy most of their wak- 
ing hours. 

A bedraggled, young Siamese who came 
exhausted into our camp one night, re- 
ported having seen the wet tracks of a tiger 
and of spending his night building a merit- 
making shrine as appeal to the great tiger 
that he be allowed to pass safely to the camp 
of Phra Ram for whom he carried a letter 
announcing the illness of his head wife; 
news which Ram and his accompanying 
wife discussed with obvious interest. 
Wherever natives journey these crude 
little altars are erected. Sometimes the 
supplicant offers in tribute articles of com- 
parative value, such as their bamboo orna- 
ments, or a piece of the cloth of which a 
turban-like head covering is fashioned; 
sometimes it may be only a handful of 
leaves gathered near-by; sometimes fruit. 
I never saw betel-nut offered. The low- 
caste Siamese of the jungle have few 
wants, and live like animals, eating chiefly 
wild fruits and rice, which they raise in 
small, cleared spots, wherever they hap- 
pen to temporarily settle. Like the Karens, 
the jungle people of Burma, they are 
always on the move, and in common with 
all low-caste Siamese are petty thieves of 
an incurable propensity. Yet they are 
obedient—servile to an unpleasant degree 
for white blood. They manufacture noth- 
ing save crudest domestic household neces- 
sities and personal ornaments from bam- 
boo. Clothes are of slight consequence. 
On the jungle edge they go uncovered, 
men and women, above the waist, the 
panung reaching within four inches of the 
knee; but deep in the jungle they are 
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practically naked. Their single imple- 
ment is a long-bladed, butcher-like knife 
used as path maker, as weapon, (together 
with a wood spear) and industrially in 
fashioning out of the ubiquitous bamboo 
their ornaments, their buckets, their rope, 
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a turtle, or the much dreaded tiger done 
elaborately, but the one most frequently 
seen, and the simplest, is a sort of a lace or 
fringe pattern in the middle of the thigh, 
or just below the knee, like a garter. The 
women do not tattoo, believing in beauty 


Some of the “ hunters” we gathered by the jungle side. 


their string, their houses and the food 
receptacles which take the place of pots 
and pans and plates. Nearly all of the 
jungle folk on both sides the Siam-Burma 
line tattoo the thigh, sometimes from 
knee to hip, more often from the knee to 
only six inches above. The design may be 





unadorned; heaven knows they need 
adornment as my photograph of an aver- 
age looking, jungle lady will bear me wit- 
ness. 


Before we had traveled many days 
together my doubts, concerning the effi- 
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ciency of the men of our expedition as 
hunters, became convictions. When we 
had passed through the comparatively 
open, park-like country and got well into 
the jungle, the attractive, natural settings 
and the pleasing bird notes were replaced 
by dense timber and bush growths which 
shut out the sun, and an appalling silence 
that was broken only by the sounds we 
ourselves made in pushing through the 
forest which so hedged us in that a clear 
view of fifty yards was unusual. For a few 
days after reaching the jungle proper we 
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went forth nightly to jack rabbits, while 
in the jungle he sat up many a night on a 
platform over a tied-up bullock in the hope 
of getting a shot at tiger. To see—and to 
hear—Ram and his servant escort depart- 
ing for and returning from these plat- 
forms was perhaps the most impressive 
event of the pilgrimage. He always set out 
for the platform before dark and returned 
at daybreak. Long after we could see him 
as he went, and long before we could see 
him on the return, we would hear his 
strident voice reaching up out of the wil- 


The up-country Siamese house. 


occasionally heard the choking, startling 
cry of a big, blackish, gray ape—but even 
that lonely disturber of the solitude soon 
ceased his uneven efforts. We were now in 
what Phra Ram was pleased to term the 
hunting country, and I have forgotten just 
how many he declared my bag should be 
of buffalo (the animal I particularly 
sought), of gnuadang (the wild red ox) 
and of kating (the local name for the 
Indian gaur and the Malayan seladang). 

At least the Chief appeared to have full 
confidence in his assurances for he 
hunted diligently. In the open country he 


derness about us, and the smashing and 
slashing of brush as his servants cleared 
his way—and incidentally announced his 
approach to all the jungle four-footed 
folk in the province. In the morning as 
the Chief emerged from the jungle with 
trailing servants, bearing his gun, hat, tea- 
making set, cigarettes, knives, shoes, 
wraps, lantern, he would make direct for 
my tent, where he saluted and then re- 
counted to Ni Kawn every thought he had 
had and every sound he had heard, since 
hehad left the previous afternoon, in 
voice so loud as to be distinguishable at the 
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farthest corner of our camp. He always 
told his experience with great gusto and 
much good humor, while the servants 
squatted around him nodding energetic 
affirmation of the thrilling recital; for 
there was sure to be something thrilling. 

Ram’s servants were a picture in them- 
selves. One aged chap carried over his 
shoulder a pole with native, bamboo- 
made bird cage inclosing Ram’s pet dove, 
swinging from one end, while at the other 
hung a Chinese paper umbrella, which 
was held over Ram’s head when he ven- 
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nalia. The eighth, Si, really came very 
near to eclipsing the glory of Ram him- 
self; not in raiment, however, for of that 
there was not enough to mention. Si wore 
long hair, an unceasing smile and a G- 
string, and enjoyed wide distinction 
among his fellows as being the man who 
had erected the king’s tent throughout the 
latter’s up-country pilgrimage. The post 
appeared to have put him in perpetual good 
humor with himself and the world. He 
was always laughing or cutting some kind 
of monkey shine, and in fact was the cap 








Phra Ram and His Body Guard. 


tured from under his covered cart during 
the strong noon heat. A second servant 
carried in his arms a rooster which he 
invariably tethered by a short string to the 
first convenient bush whenever a halt was 
made. Why Ram included this rooster in 
his retinue I never could learn, but it 
stayed with us the entire trip to enliven 
the monotonous silence of the early, 
jungle morning by lusty crowing. A 
third servant carried Ram’s armory of 
kris and gun. A fourth and fifth shared 
his personal luggage. A sixth and seventh 
divided the betel-nut chewing parapher- 


and bells of the expedition. He seemed to 
prefer my camp-fire to that of his own, and 
he and our busy little Chinese cook, who 
never worked without a fan in one hand, 
which he alternately devoted to himself 
and to the fire, were constantly falling foul 
of one another, for Si was ever playing 
practical pranks on the Chinaman. The 
gem of Si’s earthly possessions was a 
short, white jacket, which he informed us 
had been given him by the king and which 
as his sole clothing he wore on his body 
only on very special occasions. At all 
other times he wore the jacket on his head, 
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fashioned into a kind of turban. One day, 
as he tormented the Chinese cook, the lat- 
ter grabbed the coat-turban and cut off a 
half of one of its sleeves before Si could 
come to the rescue. And that was the end 
of Si’s jollity; for the remainder of the 
trip he was content to follow demurely last 
of the train of Ram’s personal followers. 
The Chief was not permitting this pil- 
grimage to ancestral lands to move un- 
heralded, and probably there was not a 
man, woman or child on the hither side 
the Burma line who had not heard of our 
proposed invasion before we left Ratburi. 
At every camp they came flocking to swell 
the expedition and to reduce our provi- 
sions, until the thirty men of our original 
party had increased to about seventy- 
five. Some of these had guns, and many 
of them professed to be hunters, so on my 
suggestion, Phra Ram sent a dozen or two 
or three of them scouring the country for 
tracks. Usually they reported either none 
or old ones. Sometimes they brought 
tales of fresh tracks and excellent pros- 
pects. As the result of these hopeful stories 
I made a number of side-hunting excur- 
sions of several hard days’ duration after 
buffalo and kating; but without luck, for 
though the tracks at times were rather 
fresh and success seemed imminent, yet 
after eight or ten hours’ tramping the 
Siamese usually decided the game had 
passed into another section and was too 
far to reach for that day. The day never 
seemed long enough for us to reach game. 
There were plenty of the little muntjac 
deer, with its reddish coat, white marked 
breast and rump and dog-like tenor bark. 
The natives call this deer on a leaf, making 
a bleating noise somewhat similar to that 
resulting from blowing on a blade of grass 
between the hands. But it is a skulker and 
not so easy to kill, though many oppor- 
tunities offered, of which I did not avail 
myself, having already one head as trophy. 
Several times I saw a red necked jungle 
fowl, about the size of a small hen, and 
counted myself very lucky in the sight, for 
it is shy; and three times a splendid shot 
offered at the dark brown, far-eastern sam- 
bur deer, which is about the size of our Vir- 
ginia deer, and carries two to four upstand- 
ing, branchless spikes varying from eight to 
twelve inches in length. After several of 
these excursions the Siamese showed dis- 
inclinatfon for further jungle searching, 
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complaining to Ni Kawn that I walked too 
long and too far, but a little tea, judi- 
ciously doled out, reawakened their inter- 
est and the daily hunting trips continued. 

Within two weeks I had seen and had 
opportunity to shoot about everything in the 
jungle, including elephant, except the buf- 
falo which was the only quarry I wanted, 
but as we approached the Burmese border 
we developed into an itinerant police 
court with calendar so full and interesting 
that no Siamese could be induced to forego 
any of its frank recitals. Apparently the 
jungle folk had not for some time before 
been given the chance of telling their tales 
of woe. And they were mostly domestic 
tales, unsavory and shamelessly personal. 
Ram always held court at noon in the 
most open spot to be found in the jungle 
where we might be, and here under the 
shade of a tree with his servants on either 
hand, he would sit in judgment upon the 
cases brought for his _ consideration. 
Squatting in humble attitude, in the im- 
mediate foreground, were the plaintiff and 
defendant, and behind them in a semi- 
circle, reaching back as far as the clear 
spot would permit, squatted the entire 
expedition and the visiting spectators. 
Whcether it was a man seeking to cast off 
one of his wives who had ceased to charm 
him, or a woman wishing freedom from a 
cruel husband, or a case of theft, the Chief 
read the law without fear of contradiction, 
and to the apparent satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. And when court adjourned, 
Ram’s servants gathered up the presents 
laid before the bench in open evidence that 
the jungle folk knew it to be wise to pro- 
pitiate any man on a pilgrimage to the 
home of his ancestors, especially when 
that man happened to be so lofty a person- 
age as Phra Ram, chief of the border 
line, and possessor of many wives. Always 
these proceedings were followed by a love 
feast in which curry and rice and fowl 
served to bring harmony even to the recent 
disputants. In time I came to share local 
homage, because from having given qui- 
nine and cathartic pills to some of the men 
of our party it got noised about that I was 
a medical wizard. At every camp I became 
the object of adoration and petition by in- 
dividuals, families and groups, ailing from 
one thing or another, who approached me 
on bended knee, begging drugs. At times I 
was practically mobbed. It mattered not 
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Drawing by Sarka. 


Phra Ram Holding Court. 





Phra Ram Makes a Pilgrimage 


what the ailment, or whether it was fancied 
or real; they had heard of my medicine and 
would not be denied. In the thought of 
ridding myself of their embarrassing en- 
treaties, I one day gave out some pills— 
the bitterest things ever compounded; but 
the ‘‘patients” to my utter consternation 
chewed them greedily and with evident 
satisfaction asked for more. The more 
distasteful the stuff, in fact, the more con- 
vinced they seemed to be of its medicinal 
properties. In a foolish moment, at one 
camp, I painted some grotesque figures in 
iodine on a woman’s swollen breast which 
had been offered for treatment; and with- 
in three days every similarly affected wom- 
an dogged my footsteps until I had to ap- 
peal to the Chief for deliverance from 
their importunities. Citronelle, too, which 
I had brought, in the delusion of its sparing 
me from mosquitoes, proved a great fav- 
orite with the ladies. 

Personally, I used very little medicine. 
Although advised by doctors in town to take 
five grains of quinine daily, it seemed to me 
that such a course would get my system 
so accustomed to the drug that it would 
not respond when there was really need 
to dose. Days did come when I needed it 
pretty badly, yet never so badly that I 
could not travel, and on such occasions I 
took from fifteen to twenty-five grains to 
knock out the fever I could feel coming on. 
And the knockout generally followed, for 
though I got into some notoriously un- 
healthful country here and elsewhere in 
the Far East, I escaped serious attacks. 
I always took the precaution to first boil 
water before drinking and, in the most 
noxious parts of the swampy jungle where 
we had many times to camp, to keep a 
fire going all night with the smoke blowing 
across me; yet I did not wholly escape. 
Another plan I pursued and which I be- 
lieve in a large measure answered for my 
good health, was to have my servant bring 
me at daylight a full, large cup of strong, 
milkless, sugarless coffee, which I drank 
to fortify my stomach against the early 
morning miasma. It may have been fancy, 
but it served me well. Dysentery, which 
may run into fatal cholera, is the most 
dreaded of lurking jungle dangers, but 
though attacked several times Brown’s 
chlorodyne safeguarded me promptly and 
effectually. 


Ram continued to hold court day after 
day and to assure me between sittings of 
my getting the buffalo I sought; but by 
this time I knew that until the Chief of the 
Burmese line had completed his pilgrimage 
and reached the Karenson the border I was 
not likely to get much game. The Karens I 
had heard were accustomed to hunting and 
really experienced in the jungle, whereas 
the Siamese we had, and were rapidly ac- 
quiring, knew nothing of the jungle beyond 
the beaten paths or the sectionsimmediately 
near their settlements. So I made a virtue 
of necessity and became reconciled, abid- 
ing the time we should reach the Karens. 
Meanwhile, during the closing days of the 
court’s circuit, the best sport I had was 
with peacock, which, as I learned, is a 
mighty difficult bird to get. I had fancied 
it easy until I tried. Seldom do you see the 
bird during the day, for it is wary and very 
rarely takes to wing, relying upon its hear- 
ing and legs; and in confidence as it well 
may, for it runs like a racehorse where you 
make way slowly and with much labor. 
Therefore you listen for the catlike call 
with which the cock invariably announces 
his flight to the roosting tree at dusk. He 
is too high, as he soars swiftly, to reach on 
wing with a shot gun, even if you see him 
in flight, and too indistinct a mark in- the 
gathering darkness for the rifle; so you 
watch where he alights, if you can, or you 
guess it if you have not seen, as most likely 
you have not, and then you quietly camp 
under that tree until dawn. The chances 
are that you are under the wrong tree, and 
that while you are trying to locate the bird 
in the morning, he will suddenly spring 
from a near-by treetop and go away so 
rapidly that you have only time to glimpse 
his long, trailing tail. He must be located 
with certainty for with the very first break 
of day he leaves his roost with a rush. 
Many an unrewarded, long night I spent 
before favored. 


It was with great relief I sighted the 
Karen settlement and felt Phra Ram’s pil- 
grimage to be finally at an end; yet the 
trip had not been without value, for it 
had provided me with needed experience 
and, now qualified to distinguish the jun- 
gle man from the town loafer, I set about 
engaging men for my buffalo hunt on the 
Burmese border. 
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A DEAL IN EGGS 





By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


HE moon rode high. From the 
Tt porch of the gray, old plantation 
house we could see the wide, gray 
fields and the vague dim lines of the fence- 
rows as they lay transfigured in the thin 
and misty light. Out of the west a faint 
breeze was blowing—a breeze that brought 
to our nostrils the odors of the curing hay 
and the faint, sweet perfume of the hedge- 
roses that bordered the long, brown road. 
Overhead there were wisps of white cloud, 
and stars, and the deep blue interspaces 
of the infinite sky. 

Looking out into the silent night I 
leaned back in my old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, dropped my pipe to the floor, and 
breathed a sigh of almost inexpressible 
content. The chair had been my mother’s, 
the old house had once been my home. 
For a long time the building and the half- 
worn-out plantation had been in alien 
hands and it was but recently that I had 
acquired them again. So, for a season, 
I had left my office in Bellville to care for 
itself and had come hither to refresh 
myself and to celebrate my repossession 
of the spot which above all others I may 
most truly call mine own. 

For mere legalities and deftly drawn 
titles to real estate are by no means full 
evidence of ownership. That man pos- 
sesses the land who loves it and cares for 
it and takes cognizance of its moods; who 
draws very close to it and to whom it 
reveals itself willingly. And I had been 
reared under the red-oaks hereabout; 
each gullied hill held for me a memory, 
each stream had the voice of a lifelong 
friend. Hence, for my rest-time, I had 
established myself here and later I had 
sent for Wash. ‘ 

For Wash Bozeman is a man of infinite 
variety—no small man is he, no quibbler. 
Imaginative he well may be, but shall you 
and I wholack his gift cavil at our superior ? 
Moreover he is pleasing in his manner and 
quaintly seductive in his marvelous lore; 
conventionalities do not hamper him, nor 
is his fancy bounded by the narrow limits 
of crass and mundane things. A rover 
and a free trader in wit is he, and who 


shall say at what port the ship of his con- 
versation may touch. 

Nor is my friend devoid of sentiment. 
As my pipe fell to the floor he raised his 
hand warningly. 

“Hush, Squire,” he said, ‘‘hush!” 

I looked toward him but he did not 
need to answer. Somewhere in the 
cherry trees that stood by the garden fence 
the slant moonpeams had wakened a 
mocking-bird, and now with a thrill of 
melody its love-song to the night arose. 
Listening I forgot myself. What a scene 
it was and what an accompaniment, what 
a wonderful night of pale lights and inky 
shadows, what enveloping silences with 
the soft notes breaking through! 

Now I heard the whippoorwills calling, 
and the wind was rising in the pinelands, 
and the brown bats were circling high; 
now it was the quail in the meadows; now 
the air was tremulous with the flutings 
from a negro’s ‘‘quills.” Then as the 
song turned softly I thought of other nights 
—of the swish of a dress, of a footfall 
among the roses, and the light touch of a 
loving hand. 

Diminuendo—crescendo. —_ Crescendo 
—diminuendo. The world was growing 
darker, the moon was going down and the 
full notes were lowered sleepily. ‘‘ Heart 
—heart—heart! Sweetheart!” It was 
but a whisper at the last—a world-secret 
pulsing mysteriously through the warm 
and odorous air. 

As the low strain died away I looked 
across the hills. Thinner and _ thinner 
the light had grown and grayer and 
grayer the shadows, and the moon was 
but a red semicircle, half hidden by a strip 
of pines. Northward there was cloud 
and heat lightning and the low, dark line 
of the hills; nearer was the river-slope, 
where sassafras and sumac and wild cat- 
briar grow. Beyond the slope and the 
river an old house used to stand—a house 
that was hedged with roses and sentineled 
by poplar trees. 

“Wash,” I asked rather suddenly, ‘‘do 
you remember Skinner Smith?” 

My friend leaned forward in his chair. 
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“T has ’cashun ter ’member him,” he 


replied with an ambiguous grunt. ‘“‘How- 
come yet ter ax me, Squire ?”’ 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of the man,” I said, 
‘so much as I was of his daughter. They 
lived just across the river there.” 

‘Shore ’nuff,” assented Wash, ‘“‘they 
did. I recklec’s ’at you usen ter go over 
thar right smart when you wuz young. 
You wuz a good-lookin’ lad, too, but 
looks is deceivin’ an’ a man’s prospects 
fer ’em is often disapp’intin’ ter his 
fren’s.”” 

“Oh, well—I’ll do, I guess,” I an- 
swered with some asperity. 

““Now Skinner,” continued Wash with- 
out heeding the interruption in the least, 
“Skinner Smith wuz stingy. Maybe I 
oughtn’t ter speak uv hit seein’ as he air 
dead, an’ likely oncomfortable, but he 
war, an’ that air a fac’.” 

“TI have heard some stories to that 
effect, myself,” I remarked. “TI recall 
one in particular. It was said that Wiley 
Brown found Skinner’s pocketbook in 
the road where the old man had lost it. 
Wiley returned the money duly, but 
Skinner claimed interest on the sum.” 

“‘T dunno ’bout that air tale,’ said Wash 
judicially. ‘‘Hit may be ’at Wiley Brown 
yarned er hit may be ’at the thing got 
mixed; but I shorely kin tell yer, Squire, 
how ole man Skinner got ’way yander 
ahead uv me.” 

“How was it ?”’ I inquired. 

My friend solicited a match and having 
obtained it he got his pipe alight. ‘‘Hit 
wuz this-er-way,”’ he answered. ‘‘ You 
know, Squire, whar ther cross-roads is, 
over thar on ther Bell county side. Wa-al 
Skinner he kep’ a sto’ over thar at them 
cross-roads same time ez I was a ferryin’.”’ 

“‘T had almost forgotten that you ever 
ran the ferry,” I interpolated here. 

Wash sighed. ‘‘Yas,” he said, “I 
done some ferryin’. I had ter lay off 
right smart ter go fishin’,” he added re- 
flectively. ‘‘So much so ’at atterwards 
they sot in an’ built a bridge right thar 
whar ther ferry useter be.” 

“‘That was a benefit to the community,” 
I remarked, “‘but it was quite a loss to 
you.” 

Wash removed his pipe from his mouth 
and gazed up at the stars. ‘‘Wa-al,” he 
said resignedly, ‘‘hit air altogether ’cordin’ 
ter how a man looks at ther thing. Ferryin’ 
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fetched in some money, ter be shore, but 
fishin’ air a heap mo’ fun. Anyhow 
Skinner Smith kep’ a sto’ an’ I done some 
tradin’ wi’ him.” 

“‘Credit or cash?” I asked for want of 
something better to say. 

“‘Wa-al,” replied Wash, ‘‘’twuz a sort 
uvamixtry. Pocket-change warn’t allers 
handy wi’ me an’ Skinner kep’ a little 
book. At ther end uv a mont’ we settled 
ef I had ther-money; if I didn’ have hit we 
waited tell ther nex’ mont’ come.” 

“That was convenient,” I remarked, 
‘‘but how did Skinner get ahead of you?” 

Wash laid down his pipe. ‘‘Ther time 
I air tellin’ yer ’bout,” he remarked 
reminiscently, “‘my rashins wuz a runnin’ 
skeerce, an’ I finds hit pow’ful oncon- 
venient ter do wi’out rashins. Hit gives 
a feller a kind uv a sinkin’ feelin’ erbout 
ther pit uv ther stummik an’ hit spiles ’is 
temper lak.” 

“‘T know the symptoms,” said I inter- 
rupting him. ‘‘Go on with your story.” 

‘““My espeerunce wi’ yer, Squire,” re- 
joined my friend severely, ‘‘is ’at yer 
appertite air a sight better fer drinkin’ 
’an hit air fer eatin’, an’ ’at in both yer has 
suffered mo’ f’m too much ’an yer has 
f’m havin’ too little. Hows’mever rashins 
wuz nigh erbout out at ther shack an’ I 
sot out fer Skinner’s sto’. Them days 
Skinner kep’ aigs—tuk ’em in trade f’m 
ther nigger wimmen here an’ thar—an’ 
when I come ter ’is place I walked right in. 

‘««Skinner,’ sez I, ‘gimme some meal 
an’ le’s see yer aigs.’ An’ when ther ole 
feller had weighed out ther cawn dus’ he 
sot down a basket uv ther aigs. 

“‘Now, Squire, I haint no jedge uv aigs 
—not ontell they is busted, I haint—an’ 
them thar aigs looked ’bout all right ter 
me. Suttenly they wuz kinder slick an’ 
shiny lak but I tuk no thought uv hit. 
‘Gimme a dozen,’ sez I; an’ when I had 
put ’em in my basket I put out ter go back 
home. Hit wuz summer-time, yer see 
Squire, an’ mighty warm hit wuz, an’ I 
wanted ter fry them aigs fer fear uv acci- 
dents.” 

“ec And ?” 

‘An’, Squire, when I got ter ther long 
hill thar below my house whar ther road 
comes up f’m ther bridge I heerd a sort 
of a fumblement. Hit wuz not a big 
noise but hit sounded s’spicious lak kase 
*twuz under ther baskit led. At fust I jest 
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slacked my gait an’ batted my eyeleds 
but atterwards, bein’ uv an open an’ 
inquirin’ mind, I stopped right still an’ 
lissened. Then whut I heerd flusterated 
me an’ onkiverin’ ther top uv hit I sot ther 
baskit down.” 

“What did you find?” I asked with 
interest. 

‘*Squire, hit do soun’ onrees’nable, but 
ther sun were a hatchin’ them aigs.” 

“‘Remarkable!”” I ejaculated. ‘‘And 
pray what did you do?” 

“‘Squire,” returned the fisherman, ‘‘I 
is sorry ter say hit, but I played ther fool 
an’ got mad.” 

‘Lost you temper did you?” 

“T pintedly did—I jest riz up f’m thet 
groun’ thar an’ flung thet baskit plumb 
over ther pastur’ fence.” 

‘‘What then ?”’ I asked. 

“‘T went back ter Skinner.” 

‘*And Skinner ?” 

“‘Wa-al, Squire, Skinner he squinted at 
me kinder cuyious lak. ‘Wash,’ sez ’ee, 
‘hit’s all right. I ‘lows yer ten cents fer 


ther aigs an’ charges yer a quarter fer ther 
chickens!’ 
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***Chickens ?’ sez I, ‘Whut chickens?’ 

“““Them air chickens,’ sez ’ee, ‘whut 
hatched out uv them air aigs!’” 

Realizing the futility of any remark I 
looked at my friend and groaned inaudibly 
Then from somewhere in the long paths 
that lead through the crops a sound of 
voices arose. Suddenly I remembered 
that this was prayer-meeting night, and 
that out in the darkness there the negroes 
were coming home. ‘They do not change 
—these country negroes far removed from 
the ways of the town—and for one brief 
moment I caught the spirit of their 
melancholy parting song. Over the hills 
the music drifted and far out across the 
valleys, and echoes came from the wood- 
lands to join in the full refrain. 


“In the new Jerusalem; 
In the new Jerusalem; 
In the ne-ew-ew, in the ne-ew-ew, 
Je-ru-sa-lem!” 


When all was still again I raised my 
head and sniffed the dewy air. 

“Hit air midnight, Squire,”’ said Wash. 
‘‘S’posen we go ter bed.” 




















Babes THIS has been called a season of 
in the football ‘‘surprises” and ‘“‘upsets”’; 

* every-day life is full of just such 
surprises—the upsets that come to the un- 
prepared and the fatuous. And so it will 
continue; the wail of the incompetent 
against the competent, of the improvident 
against the provident. 

I fail to see cause for surprise, or, in 
fact, anything remarkable in the defeats of 
Yale by West Point, or Columbia by Am- 
herst, or, much less, Harvard by Pennsyl- 
vania. West Point has been well up in the 
first class for several years—their advance 
in the early season is always comparatively 
faster than that of the university teams 
for several good reasons. They have been 
within a few points of victory over Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard on several oc- 
casions, when it needed only a little loose 
work on the part of heavier, slower mov- 
ing, less-advanced-in-the-season’s-develop- 
ment opponents to give those few points 
to the cadets. This year the opportunity 
came again to the cadets, and they seized 
upon it, playing, meanwhile, football of a 
kind to suggest another victory over 
Annapolis later. 

Amherst’s beating of Columbia was like 
Dartmouth’s conquest of Harvard last 
year and Pennsylvania’s victory over the 
same institution in 1904—the well-earned 
triumph of an undervalued team playing 
better football and revealing more intelli- 
gent direction, over a heavier combination 
caught in the early season less prepared, 
less of a unit and less mobile. Such vic- 
tories make for the good of the game, for 
they show what ‘“‘getting together” and 
spirit may accomplish. Undoubtedly, all 
Harvard was surprised at the close of the 
Pennsylvania game, if not before. Such 
surprises at Harvard are common enough 
to be accepted philosophically, but this 
one appears to have provoked Harvard 
criticism, much of it unjust, and some of it 
unhappily bitter. It’s the old Harvard ail- 
ment—too little foresight, too much hind- 
sight. The making of the Pennsylvania 
game into a practice event to be taken in 
Harvard’s stride in the first.few weeks of 


the season was a deliberate courtship of 
just what has happened—defeat. It was 
also an uncomplimentary and an unwar- 
ranted estimate of Pennsylvania football, 
which the latter resented deeply and to 
which has been administered a richly 
merited rebuke. It is, of course, Harvard’s 
privilege to allot Pennsylvania any date on 
the season’s schedule to which the re- 
spective captains may agree; but if it is to 
be a practice game the Harvard coaches 
and players should be spared vicious criti- 
cism when defeat comes from a team that 
is further advanced in the season and can 
play better football. 

Truth is that Pennsylvania outplayed 
Harvard from the start. 

I do not know which side began the foul 
play in the Harvard-Pennsylvania game— 
but I do know that at the time of a flagrant 
offense during the game the captains of 
each side agreed not to demand rulings 
from the umpire because each was equally 
guilty; and I believe the umpire, Ed- 
wards, who is one of the very best we have, 
made a mistake in not ruling the offenders 
out of the game regardless of the agree- 
ment between the captains and their re- 
quest of him. It is a new poiht and I be- 
lieve should be taken up by the Commit- 
tee. Men who play foul ought to be sent 
out of the game as fast as they offend, 
regardless of the captains’ wish to pair off 
transgressors. The decency of the game 
is in the hands of the umpires and they 
cannot be too strict. 

It was the foulest game I have seen in 
several years and thoroughly discreditable 
to both Harvard and Pennsylvania, that, 
so far as I could see or discover later, were 
equally guilty. 


Last year the golf championships up- 
held the women as showing comparatively 
the greater and wider improvement in 


playing form; this year, however, the 
work of the entries in the men’s tourna- 
ments and final championship event 
show the sterner sex as making much the 
greater comparative improvement on past 
performances. The women’s champion- 
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» ball, rowing and track athletics, 


ship events, especially, showed general 
play of mediocre quality, and winners of a 
class distinctly below those who have 
hitherto held the honors. Quite the best 
all-round play of the season among the 
women was shown by the veterans. The 
saving act of the season, however, was de- 
feat of Miss Dod the English visitor, who 
is only a fairly strong player and not in the 
class with Miss Adair, who visited us last 
year. 


Wits the successful defense of the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, Scholes’ victory at Henley, 
and one of its militia marksmen, S. J. 
Perry of Vancouver, carrying off the 
King’s Prize at Bisley, Canada won at 
least its share of 1904 sporting honors. 


sport for How many Harvard men will be 
Revenue found, I wonder, to approve the 
Only financial policy recently an- 


nounced at Cambridge, as one likely to 
encourage the more general participation 
of the undergraduate body of that Uni- 
versity in outdoor life. 


“1. The four major sports, football, base- 
shall be 
supported from the general gate receipt 
fund in those branches, and in addition it 
shall be necessary for the track team and 
crew managements to raise $2,500 and 
$3,000 respectively in subscriptions. 

‘2. All minor sports shall be self-support- 
ing and receive no appropriation from the 
athletic committee except for permanent 
equipment.” 


This looks like a policy to give gener- 
ously unto him that hath, and to discour- 
age play among the general body of stu- 
dents who cannot make the first teams, but 
are none the less benefited, mind and body, 
by lacrosse, tennis, golf, cross country run- 
ning, bicycling, etc. 

Football makes from thirty to fifty 
thousand dollars annually; to what better 
use can it be put than in helping the popu- 
lar if less profitable major sports, and in 
making possible of existence the non-sup- 
porting minor sports, in which the largest 
number of undergraduates participate ? 
The minor sports are the ones from which 
the student body derives benefit; to thus 
handicap them, and to levy upon those 
like rowing, having no revenue, appears 
to place gate receipts above all other con- 
siderations. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from 
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remarking how little there comes to us 
from Princeton of experimentation, lam- 
entation, recrimination or other ’ations. 
Nor do I know of an institution more truly 
endeared to its undergraduates—nor one 
with such an esprit de corps. Would not a 
study of how Princeton does it reward 
some of the less contented in the univer- 
sity world and relieve the American col- 
lege world of a Baltic Fleet ? 





Do It THE football rules offered for 1904 
Now showed excellent and greatly needed 
codification, which should upon the close of 
this season be extended without delay until 
clearness supplants whatever remains of 
confusion. Three or four intelligent, ex- 
perienced men could accomplish _ this 
without exhaustion within a month at the 
outside. As to the changes in rules, it re- 
mains even yet to be seen what permanent 
good will result from extending the quar- 
ter-back-running-with-the-ball _ privilege; 
and the experiences of last year seemed to 
uphold the wisdom of the old and plain 
rule of always seven men in line, instead 
of further experimentation, as now per- 
mitted, with always six, and the seventh, 
if behind the line, to be outside the end 
rusher. This is an improvement on the 
rules which in 1903 permitted the old 
formations outside the 25-yard line; but 
why not the simple rule of seven men on 
the line, without striving for fancy legisla- 
tive effects. It would so much more ben- 
efit and uplift the game if the Football 
Rules Committee showed more of the 
qualities of real leadership. All its mem- 
bers are more or less efficient. Some of 
them leaders, and one of them, Walter 
Camp, far and away the most learned and 
most far-seeing football legislator in Amer- 
ica. Then why should not this Committee 
step out in front boldly and legislate for the 
game of five years to come, on the broad, 
sportsmanlike, and common-sense lines 
laid down by Frank Butterworth in his 
article on ‘‘ Honesty in Football.” 

And this is written thus frankly, not that 
my friendliness for the Committee as a 
committee is less, but because my interest 
in the wholesomeness of university sport is 
above all other considerations. 

At the present rate of progress there is 
prospect of the playing rules of the game 
being codified and made intelligible to 
players, officials and spectators by about 
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the year 1908; always provided, of course, 
that nothing more important occupies 
the official attention of the committeemen 
during their annual conference. To 
have a few hours’ work presented each 
year with the solemn announcement that 
next year another few hours will be de- 
voted to the discussion of remaining prob- 
lems or delinquencies, would be amusing 
if it were not so irritating. Industriously 
prosecuted, the job could be finished be- 
fore the present year ends. 


The Greatest Unless it be for the material 
American things which directly con- 
Endowment . 1 ~ ; 

cern its members, Congress 
evidently believes in virtue being its own 
reward. Lucky is the man who, lacking 
that paramount endowment of modern 
America—a ‘‘pull’’—escapes the slanders 
of the envious or receives Federal recog- 
nition for a valiant deed he has been in- 
discreet enough to perform. 

Recently the Secretary of the Navy 
presented gold medals to Lieut. E. P. 
Bertholf, Lieut. D. H. Jarvis and Surgeon 
S. J. Call, for their heroic rescue in 1897 
of 275 imperiled sailors. At the risk, and 
very nearly at the cost, of their lives, these 
three men made a 1600 mile overland trip 
to Point Barrow in midwinter to carry re- 
lief to sailors starving there on the ice. 
Nearly eight years later they each receive 
from this great and expanding nation a 
gold medal valued at $210! 


EVERY citizen who is worthy the name 
will congratulate any friend he may have 
among the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, on that organization’s 
recent edict decrying the wearing among 
its members of elk tusks as charms. By 
this official command the Order has be- 
come a powerful ally in protecting the elk 
which so much need it. 

Congratulations to the B. P. O. E! 
OUTING, in recognition, will send a year’s 
subscription for the library table free to 
every regularly organized branch chapter 
of the Elks whose secretary will mail me 
the name and address of such chapter. 


“Service” After the Palma Trophy experi- 

Rifle ; : 

Buncombe Cnce of last year it should bea 
sine qua non of all shooting 

matches arranged between military or 

militia teams that the arm used be the ac- 
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tual service rifle as made and issued by the 
government arsenal. Barre's made by pri- 
vate makers, whether “‘ viewed” or not by 
government officials, defeat the object of 
these military matches which, as I under- 
stand it, is, in a broad sense a contest 
between the soldiers, volunteers or other- 
wise, and the service rifles as issued to the 
troops of the differen countries concerned. 
It matters not if the privately made bar- 
rels are of the same rifling and sighting as 
those made in the government arsenal— 
the object is defeated just the same. It 
then becomes a contest between the expert 
rifle-makers of the world and not one be- 
tween teams using the field arm of their 
respective countries. Otherwise the word 
“service”? should be stricken out entirely 
and the match opened to rifles of any 
pattern. 

Incidentally—and as a side light thrown 
on that finished Palma controversy—the 
5,000 barrels manufactured by the United 
States government still remain unissued 
at the Springfield arsenal. They are, by 
the Secretary of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, reported to me to be of the same 
sighting, number of grooves, and twist 
(one turn in eight inches) as the privately 
made (Pope) barrels with which the 
American team won at Bisley in 1903. 
The twist of the present American service 
rifle, which was expected to be replaced by 
the unissued pattern, is one turn in ten 
inches. 


The Game Wisconsin is reported as being 
Not Worth of half amind to send no more 
the Candle Crews to Poughkeepsie; and 
I sincerely hope such a course will be 
finally decided upon. We will miss them 
from the Hudson, for they are sportsmen, 
but Wisconsin and Middle Western rowing 
will be benefited. With such facilities 
as the Middle West affords, there ought to 
be an annual inter-collegiate regatta, and 
so there can be if Wisconsin will spend the 
energy—and money—at home which has 
been devoted to recent Eastern trips. 
Western colleges are prone to set too 
much value upon meeting Eastern ath- 
letes, and to be willing to pay too dearly 
of nervous energy and time and money 
for the doubtful privilege. It’s treasure 
not wisely spent. The game is not worth 
the candle. Let the East do some of the 
traveling. Occasional meetings between 














teams or crews of the East and the West 
are entertaining, but as regular institutions 
are meaningless unless under conditions 
equally fair to all. There is no cause for 
the West to fear that we shall not know 
the quality of her sons; every year they 
are among the most skilled and service- 
able athletes on Eastern college teams. 


AN effort is making in Australia to 
abolish selling races, designed originally, 
at least, in England and here, to help 
owners of second-class horses. 


THAT scheme for importing reindeer 
into Alaska from Siberia, which met with 
criticism and even with ridicule when first 
suggested a few years ago by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, is now proving the salvation of 
the Alaskan Eskimos. While the original 
thought was only to repair the rapidly 
lessening food supply of the natives, yet it 
has developed into a veritable reindeer in- 
dustry. So successfully has the plan 
worked, in fact, that not only does it 
furnish the natives with food, clothing 
and means of transportation, but holds out 
the prospect of putting Alaska in a few 
years in the position of supplying deer 
meat to an outside market. Reindeer 
does are prolific, and an excellent cheese is 
made of their milk. As carriers they have 
already supplanted dogs for the U. S. 
mail, and may be ridden, or will carry 
easily a pack of 150 pounds. In fact, the 
reindeer industry is already a very im- 
portant one, with widening significance. 


Apropos of mountain climbing, I have 
the following under date of October 16, 
1903, from Judge James Wickersham, 
who was reported as having conquered 
Mt. McKinley, the highest of North 
American peaks: 


“T did not make a successful ascent of Mt. 
McKinley, having reached only a point 10,- 
000 or 11,000 feet up its southwestern slope, 
near which point Dr. Cook also arrived 
some time later in the season.” 


Meantime Miss Annie Peck and Mrs. 
Fanny Bullock Workman have been 
making new climbing records for women; 
the former recently scaled Mount Sorata 
in Bolivia, which is but a hundred feet or so 
lower than Aconcagua (highest of South 
American peaks) in Chili, mapped at 
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22,884 feet, and Mrs. Workman reached 
22,585 feet in the Himalayas. Previous 
to these performances the best woman’s 
record was 21,000 feet, made by Mrs. 
Workman in the Karakoram mountains. 
Mr. Workman’s record is 23,394 feet, 
made in the Himalayas. 


Itt luck appears to follow the Ziegler 
North Pole hunting expeditions; the sec- 
ond one is reported as having failed to 
reach Franz Josef Land, which means 
that further attempt must be deferred 
until the spring. 


ARTHUR DurFfFy, who holds the world’s 
1oo-yard record of 9:3-5 seconds, wants 
now, so his friends say, to try for new 
marks behind a wind shield. If there is 
any device that will lead this young man 
to patronize home games instead of an- 
nually touring Great Britain, by all means 
let it be forthcoming. 


Et tu, In an issue of The American Field, 
Brute before me, appears an article by O. 
R. Wright, M.D., descriptive of “ An An- 
telope Hunt in New Mexico.” The ac- 
count chiefly reports some poor marks- 
manship, but the party did manage to kill 
six antelopes and wound two others which 
escaped. 

As it is against the law to kill antelope 
in New Mexico, the season being closed 
until 1906, O. R. Wright should be ar- 
rested and fined. And we hope the edi- 
tor will not open his columns to another 
tale of an unlawful exploit. 

Sportsmen rightfully expect their par- 
ticular journals to uphold the game laws; 
not to encourage violation of them. 


In Germany about half of thirty-five 
million acres of forests is under state or 
municipal control, and all kept up in the 
highest state of cultivation. In the pro- 
ductive results attending upon system and 
economy of natural resources there is an 
object lesson for America and a warning 
against our wastefulness, which Congress 
should study. 


Mr. GeorcE L. Watson says he will not 
design another America’s Cup challenger 
until we revise our measurement rule; 
the existing rule appears not to affect the 
work or the temper of Mr. Herreshoff. 
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CONCERNING SOME RECENT FOOTBALL FICTION 
OOTBALL fiction had its usual promi- 
nence in the autumn magazine pages, an«l 

some of it was unusually amazing. Two of 

these stories land themselves square on the 
horns of dilemma. If football is played at 
our foremost universities as these authors 
picture it, then it is an atrociously unmanly, 


currish business that libels the name of 
sport, and ought to be suppressed. If there 
is no basis of fact in this fiction, then the 


authors stand convicted of bad art, and 
should ask forgiveness of the deceived pub- 
lic. In one of these stories, written by 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, the coach tells. his 
players on the eve of the big game: 

“Now and then you can take a chance 
and slug, but you want to time it just right. 
Spoil your opponent’s play every way you 
can, and take care the umpire don’t see you. 
It doesn’t pay to be too refined in football.” 

However, the opponents show that they 
need no instructions from their coach to 
play “dirty football.” The hero has a car- 


buncle on his knee, and is forced to play 
against the better judgment of the doctor. 
He is in agony when he (goes on the field, 
and after the first play, “as he got to his 
feet, a burning, stinging pain radiated from 
his knee, and he gritted his teeth, realizing 
that this and worse was what for the next 
two hours he must endure.” 

His opponent, Snell, by sneaking round 
the training house, had seen the doctor put- 
ting cocaine into the hero’s knee, so, there- 
fore, after the first line-up, Snell began sys- 
tematically to jab and kick the torturing car- 
buncle of the hero. 

“On the next line-up, Snell made not 
only one, but several vicious jabs, all 
reaching unerringly the tender spot. . 
When, on the third play, Snell resumed his 
attack on Warden’s vulnerable spot, jabbing 
it once with his elbow and once with his 
hand, Warden straightened up, though the 
signal had been called. ‘What a mucker 
you are!’ he said quietly.” 

Later in the game, “ Snell’s attentions to 
Warden’s knee became incessant. The 
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Freshman felt his nerves giving way under 
the torture; he wanted to scream, to drop 
the ball and spring upon his assailant.” 

In brief, the story is a character study of 
a boy and a harassed carbuncle, and it is 
called “The Inside Story of a Champion- 
ship Game.” The other piece of fiction re- 
ferred to is written by James Hopper, and is 
called “ The Passing of the Vet.” This 
hero also has a “bad leg,” which his op- 
ponent persistently hammers, falls on, kicks 
and punches, in the hope of putting the 
cripple out of the game. 

The hero has a clever inspiration, pre- 
tends sudden disability, and orders the 
trainer to bandage his sound leg. There- 
after the manly adversaries are deluded, and 
assault the wrong leg. It is a resourceful 
hero, for between the halves, “from the 
trainer’s grip, brought to him, he took two 
thumb guards and slipped them on. They 
were reinforced with steel, ending in hard 
leather hidden tips. The coach was ims 
ploring the eleven now, urging them to 
show their manhood, to sweep from the 
field in the next half the men who were 
dishonoring their college. Kelly stood up, 
and, stepping to the wall, he sunk his 
thumbs into the woodwork, smiling at the 
dents left there.” 

With these “ steel-tipped ” weapons, the 
hero proceeded to wipe out “dishonor.” 





Pho.ograph by Tebbs. 


“ Holding Horan and the end off with out- 
stretched arms each time they sprang at 
him, he sank his thumb guards into their 
flesh. Their faces were contused and cut, 
but still they charged and charged with 
undiminishing fury.” 

Now football is a rough and often a 
brutal game, but putting dents in a foeman’s 
features with steel points is too violent a 
pastime to be countenanced by fond parents 
and guardians. For the credit of the West- 
ern university where Mr. Hopper learned 
his football, denial should be entered that 
brass knuckles, black-jacks and “steel 
points ” are commonly used in the games of 
his alma mater. 


THE INVENTOR AND THE ATHLETE. 


The mechanical inventor played a con- 
spicuous part in this season’s football train- 
ing. The “tackling dummy ” was used by 
many squads, and the “bucking machine ” 
was tested and adopted as another useful 
device. One Western coach tried a “ buck- 
ing harness,” another taught his back-field 
to charge low by stretching a wire in such 
fashion that unless the men ran low at the 
line they were caught under the chin and 
automatically cut their own throats. All 
these inventions are intended to increase 
the attacking power of the player, but the 
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needs of the player who is attacked have 
been sadly overlooked. 

It is as if the power and range of ord- 
nance were steadily increased, while the re- 
sistance of armor-plate remained at a stand- 
still. These machines teach the player to 
hit the opposing line like a projectile, and 
to tackle with the shock of a steel safe 
falling three stories. Recognizing the sin- 
gular failure of the expert talent to assist 
the “attackee,” a correspondent sends the 
drawings and description of a device for 
increasing the ability of the human frame 
to withstand this tackling and battering. 
The inventor expresses the hope that the 
machine may be tested in time for adop- 
tion next autumn. 

A steel frame patterned like a derrick, 
holds in air a gigantic pair of tongs, whose 
inside surfaces are well padded. A simple 
combination of levers operates the derrick 
and tongs, whose motive power is supplied 
by a small dynamo. The pressure of a 
finger swings the derrick, another guiding 
touch lowers and elevates the tongs, which 
close automatically upon whatever they may 
seize. The apparatus is to be set up on the 
edge of the football field. In front of it is 
a lane inclosed by a stout fence whose 
planking and posts are heavily cushioned. 

The trainer, who operates the machine, 
takes his position at the switch-board, and 
a player is told to run at full speed down 
the lane. As he comes within range of the 
long derrick arm the tongs swoop down 
with lightning quickness, and despite his 
desperate attempts to dodge grasps him 
deftly around the waist or by one leg or 
an arm. The operator swings the derrick 
and the player is dropped to earth. Gradu- 
ally the distance is increased, until the 
tongs fling him ten feet at every clutch. 
When he is well hardened the machine lifts 
as it swings, and the player is dashed to the 
ground with such force that he has to be 
pried out of the turf. 

The last step is to fling him against the 
padded planks with such violence that he 
caroms off and rebounds from the opposite 
barrier. In this way his frame is taught to 
endure such shocks of collision as_ will 

make the fiercest tackle seem like a caress 
and the assault of a formation play no 
more than a slight jar. The inventor hopes 
to try the device first on the Carlisle Indian 
team. Frank Hinkey, the old Yale end, 
thinks highly of it. He has a record of 
tackling a man so hard that the victim was 
dug out of the clay sub-soil with the aid 
of pickaxes and small charges of blasting 
powder. 


THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


One of the grave objections lodged 
against college athletic systems is that the 
interest of only the specialized few is fo- 
cused in “making” the eleven, the nine, or 
the eight, while the student body is content 
to look on. Cornell has joined the organ- 
ized crusade whose purpose is to interest 
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greater numbers of students in athletics for 
the sake of pastime and recreation, and the 
new system which will be operated this 
winter is heartily approved by campus 
opinion. Charles V. P. Young has been 
placed in charge of the physical depart- 
ment of the university, with a policy whose 
keynote is to change the compulsory physi- 
cal culture work of the gymnasium into ex- 
ercise that will be attractive instead of a 
drag and a bore. In place of the prescribed 
drill in calisthenics the winter work will in- 
clude football, track athletics, baseball, row- 
ing, boxing, wrestling and swimming. 

A man will not have to be “trying for 
the team” to join these squads, he will not 
be weeded out if he fails to keep the pace 
of the veteran athletes, but can practice 
whatever branch of athletics he likes best 
to his heart’s content. The varsity coaches 
will codperate by instructing these squads 
in the gymnasium, and if they find promis- 
ing material for their respective specialties 
so much the better, but these will be “by- 
products.” Work along these lines will be 
counted in the schedule of required exer- 
cise, and no shirking will be allowed. There 
are many men in every class that are fond 
of outdoor pastime, yet who have no chance 
of making a varsity team. If they know 
that the coaches are willing to look after 
them, and that they can play and row for 
the fun and exercise there is in it, they will 
take hold with lively interest. And in the 
long run their surplus activities, trained and 
encouraged along attractive lines, will find 
an outlet in more class, club and “ scratch” 
teams and crews. Therefore many more 
men will be busy out-of-doors, getting 
strong and keeping so, which should be the 
chief end of all college athletic stimulus and 
system. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROFESSIONAL COACH. 


Harvard has again brought the profes- 
sional coach question into the foreground 
of discussion, and after a lively agitation 
against paid athletic talent, has made official 
surrender in favor of this sort of instruction 
and influence, rather than the graduate staff 
which works for love and loyalty. The 
most important argument seems to be that 
if Yale cannot be beaten on the water with- 
out the aid of professional coaching, then 
it is time for Harvard to go and do likewise 
and invest some of its athletic funds so that 
they may earn dividends in victories. This 
seems to be begging: the question, and the 
real issue is thus outlined by the Harvard 
Bulletin, which has stood bravely by its 
guns against professional coaching: 

“The trouble is that college athletics are 
no longer sports. They are becoming too 
much like business. There is hardly a col- 
lege or school in the country in which the 
straining for victory over some athletic 
rival does not interfere with the real pur- 
pose for which the institution was estab- 
lished, namely, the pursuit of learning. The 
thing which is healthful in its proper place 
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has been tremendously exaggerated. Those 
who oppose the employment of the paid 
coach do so because they think it tends to 
disturb the balance still more.” 

The Harvard Monthly, while advocating 
the professional system, makes this aston- 
ishing confession : 

“As it is, we go into competition de- 
prived of a sort of equipment which, though 
plainly objectionable, seems most essential 
to success.” This assumption, that it is bet- 
ter to win rivalries by “ methods plainly ob- 
jectionable” than to lose without them, is 
far astray from all the ideal spirit of sport, 
and sounds too much like an extract from 
a manual on practical politics to be credit- 
able to Harvard. 

While this discussion was at its height a 
significant incident occurred at Cornell. It 
was decided to abolish the position of cap- 
tain of the university crew and in his stead 
elect a “Commodore” of the Cornell 
crews. One figurehead is substituted for 
another, for in the Courtney system the 
crew captain has long since failed to have 
anything more than the empty title. There 
is no room for a shred of other authority 
than his own in the Courtney system of ab- 
solute dictatorship in rowing matters, which 
reduces college aquatics to the level of a 
successfully conducted business. 

The responsibility and authority of the 
crew captaincy, with all the honor it brings 
because it has been hard earned, is a fine 
and wholesome thing in college life. It 
means, also, that the men in the boat have 
some share in the laurels of victory, but 
under the professional coaching system 
neither the crew or the football captain can 
be more than a figurehead. The crew be- 
longs to the coach, and the honor of win- 
ning is his by right of proprietorship. If 
all sentiment, sport and loyalty to ideals 
are to be w iped off the slate for the sake 
of turning out a winning eight or eleven, it 
is a dear price to pay. And the action of 
Cornell in dropping from her list of college 
honors the captaincy of the university crew 
is a notable symptom of the inevitable drift 
of the professional coaching influence. 


“THE COLLEGE SPIRIT,’ EAST AND WEST. 
At Yale, Harvard and Princeton there is 
a distinct trend of opposition to the organ- 
ized cheering and singing of the under- 
graduates and alumni on the fields of ath- 
letic rivalry. The ancient practice is called 
“ungentlemanly” and “ unsportsmanlike,” 
on the ground that its intent is to rattle the 
other team. These are praiseworthy rea- 
sons, but may it not be that the movement 
is also a sign of affected dignity, born of 
a smaller steam-pressure of youthful spirits 
than formerly? At any rate, this is the 
explanation voiced by Western commen- 
tators, who see in this agitation a symptom 
of effete decay. The daily newspaper of 
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the University of Minnesota shouts derision 
at the reformers: 

“Harvard, the center of the esthetic 

East, has decided that systematic rooting is 
not just the thing at amateur athletic 
games, and has compiled deductions show- 
ing that the spontaneous brand of enthusi- 
asm is much more to be admired. That 
may be very well at Harvard, but here at 
Minnesota we have our rooter king, our 
yell master, and other titled denizens, whose 
business it is to lead the rooting, and it is 
up to the student body to do the rest.” 

There is a distinctive dash and ginger in 
the Western college atmosphere. It shows 
in their style of football and in the way 
that athletics arouse the campus to cyclonic 
pitch of ardor. It is a more picturesque 
quality of enthusiasm than that of the East- 
ern colleges, as is shown even in the battle- 
songs chanted on the football fields. Here 
is how Minnesota rooters lead the mega- 
phone battalions: 





“There’s a bunch of husky huskers 

From Nebraska’s sunny land, 

Who can hit the line and make their runs, 
And kick to beat the band. 

But there’ll be something didding 
When they meet the Gopher team, 

For things are not just always 
Quite exactly what they seem.” 


This smacks of big prairies and strong 
winds, and how conventional, tame and 
stilted sounds the latest slogan of Brown 
University, by the Atlantic seaboard: 


“We're men of Brown, we’re known around, 
For the spirit which marks us all; 
We'll use our might to strike aright, 
And cheer when we stand or fall.” 


When the Western college editor wants 
the student body to support its athletes this 
is the way he voices his whole-souled ex- 
hortation : 

“Get out and root. 

“Join the Rooter club; get a megaphone, 
put a rooter hat on your head, get up some 
enthusiasm, and 

“Root.” 


At Leland Stanford University the “ foot- 
ball rallies” this year were hugely im- 
pressive : 

‘Six hundred men took part in the yell- 
ing and singing. The program for the 
evening was opened with a selection by the 
band. .Special stress was laid on the learn- 
ing of new songs and the Freshman class 
yell. Yell-leader Thorpe made a few re- 
marks in regard to the small number of 
rooters who appeared on the bleachers at 
football practice. After an hour of good 
yelling and singing, the band led the way 
down the quad and the rooters formed a 
serpentine and marched around, cheering 
and yelling for nearly half an hour.” 





NCE again we are in the grip of that 
grim old gentleman familarly known 
as Jack Frost. He is no effete degenerate, 
but is forceful, lusty, strong and energetic, 
yet he is not unkind to those who fear not 
to meet him face to face in his boisterous 
play. To be on good terms with winter, it 
is necessary to take the buffets good-na- 
turedly, and not whine when one’s ears 
and toes are pinched, for old winter does 
this to remind us that we must protect 
those members of our body, or suffer frost 
bite. 

However, even the toughest men care 
not to spend the season in one long tussle 
with the cold, and when they tire of the 
strenuous play of Jack Frost and his roar- 
ing companions, the North Winds, they 
find it desirable to have some place of 
refuge handy, some retreat where the 
camper may retire while the storm rages, 
or when an excess of vitality and exuber- 
ance of spirits on the part of Jack Frost, 
develops into a howling blizzard. 

If we go to the Indians, we find that 
these native Americans and _ hereditary 
campers, long ago, devised substantial win- 
ter lodges which no boreal winds overturn, 
and which protect the hardy redskins from 
the frost of the severest cold weather. 

Formerly these winter lodges were com- 
mon along the shores of our northern 
lakes (Fig. 1), but they are now only 
to be found away up north in that vast 
country only frequented by Hudson Bay 
men, explorers and prospectors. These log 
tents are there often built of halved hollow 
logs arranged like tiles, that is, alternately 
with the convex side out and its edges 
fitting into the concave side of the others, 
thus ~~~. Fig. 1 is the old form which 
was a common sight to the missionaries 
and Indian traders of this country, before 
the reader and writer were born. The log 
lodge may be covered with shingles of bark, 
held in place by the weight of poles laid 
up on the logs, as in Fig 10, or covered 
with sods, earth, moss and clay, or both. 
Of course the Indians always have camp 
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SOME NEW WINTER CAMPS, AND HOW 
TO BUILD THEM AND HEAT THEM 


By DAN BEARD 












fires; but these log lodges are unprovided 
with a fireplace, such as white men are 
accustomed to have in their most primitive 





To provide one of these useful ad- 
juncts fitted for 


abodes. 


A WINTER CAMP, 


one will do well to take a hint from the 
homely architects of the picturesque log- 
houses which dot the mountains in the 
“moonshine” districts of the Southern 
States, where the cabins are almost uni- 
versally supplied with a simple fireplace 
built of stones, on the outside of the house, 
and surmounted by a “stick” chimney, 
that is, a flue built with small sticks laid 
in the same way as the logs which com- 
pose the walls of the house, but, unlike the 
latter, the sticks decrease in size as they 
approach the top. The stick chimneys are 
liberally daubed with clay, which dries and 
is hardened by the heat from the fire be- 
low. With a few unimportant changes in 
the “moonshine” plan, 


A DIXIE 


may be made to heat a log lodge, built on 
a modification of the ones invented by the 
Indians. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the details 
of the construction of the Dixie. Fig. 3 
is a ground plan of the fireplace, which, as 
may be seen, is built by laying stones up 
against four posts and a number of sticks 
that have been firmly driven into the 
ground. The stones are laid so as to break 
joints, after the manner already described 
































in a previous issue of Outinc. A thick 
coating of mud or clay will not only pre- 
vent the fire from cracking and crumbling 
the stones, but also help the chimney to 
draw up the smoke. It is, of course, under- 
stood by all who have built fires that the 
less side draughts there are, the stronger 
is the current of air which ascends the 


chimney, and the less liability is there to a 
smoky fireplace. 





A glance at Fig. 2 shows that small logs 
have been used in the construction of the 
Dixie, in place of the small sticks of the 
moonshiner’s cottage chimney. The logs 
make less work and require less skill than 
the stick chimney, besides giving the struc- 
ture greater stability. The logs, however, 
should be plentifully coated with mud or 
clay, the same as the more dainty sticks. 
This is essential, not so much to prevent 
a conflagration, as to do away with leaks 
and insure a draught. 

There is small danger from fire, other- 
wise the stick-chimney cabins of the South 
would all have been burned down long ago, 
in place of standing’ unharmed for years. 
There are cabins in the South to-day, with 
clay-daubed wooden flues, older than any 
of the readers of OvtTING, and I have 
seen chimneys, made of unprotected flour 
barrels, which have been in constant use 
for many months. Fig. 4 shows the notches 
in the logs where they cross each other at 
the corners. 


THE MOSS BACK, 


one form of which is shown by Fig. 6, is 
built with two rafters (Fig. 5) in place of 
one, as in Fig. 1. This is done to prevent 
the rafter from interfering with the con- 
struction of the chimney. Two side logs 
are secured on the ground by pegs, and 
against these logs the lower ends of the 
roof logs rest, while their upper ends pro- 
ject above the rafters, as shown in Fig. 6 
The front of the moss back may be closed 
with more logs laid up against the roof, 
with bark or with beaver mats of brush, 
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as may be desired, or as‘is locally conven- 
ient for the architects. 


THE BRUNSWICK AND THE NORTHWOOD. 


These well-known winter camps were de- 
picted and described in the March number 
of Ovutinc. It will be remembered that 
they are both open-faced shacks with the 
opening protected by a log-fenced fireplace, 
or one with a green hemlock 
fire shield, but in both cases 
the snow and wind is but 
slightly impeded from enter- 
ing the camp, and if a 
Dixie is substituted for the 
uncovered fire, as is the case 
with 





Fig 5 
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THE RED JACKET, 


shown by Fig. 8, a much 
more comfortable and cozy 
winter camp is_ secured, 
with but little additional 
work. A tent is all the pro- 
tection many sportsmen 
and explorers require, even 
when camping in the ex- 
treme north, and a tent can 
be made very comfortable 
by surrounding it with a 
wind and weather shield, built of snow in 
the form of a wall, as in Fig. 7. In this 
way the whaler’s ships, frozen in the Arctic 
Ocean, are walled in to keep the interior of 
the vessels warm during the long winter 
months. 

But the city man who camps in winter 
for a short holiday in the woods, may not 
find sufficient snow for this purpose, or he 
may find it too wet to be used in this man- 
ner. Such a man may even prefer to go 
without a tent and depend upon the ma- 
terial the forest furnishes to supply him 
with shelter from sleet and cold winds. In 
this case a light, easily constructed camp 
may be built on the plan of the 


PONTIAC, 


shown by Figs. 9 and 10. This pretty little 
shack is built of light poles, and covered 
with pieces of birch bark, laid so as to 
overlap each other like shingles. The bark 
is held in place by the weight of poles laid 
on the roof, and sticks driven into the 
ground, as shown by the unfinished part of 
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the one in the diagram. Fig. 9 shows the 
outlines of a Pontiac arranged with an In- 
dian fireplace and a hole in the roof for the 
escape of the smoke. The fireplace itself 
is made of mud enclosed with four green 





logs. Only two forked sticks for rafters 
are shown here, the others being omitted in 
the drawing of Fig. 9, the better to show 
the fireplace. The doorway to the Pontiac 
is protected by a blanket of skin, hung 
there for the purpose. Birch bark is very 
inflammable, and can be used as a torch, 
when it is green, hence a big fire is not de- 
sirable in a lodge of green birch bark. 


A SAFE HEATER 


for a tent, or a birch lodge, can be made by 
digging a hole in the floor and filling it with 
the hot embers from the camp-fire, and 
then covering the hole and embers with an 
inverted metal pail; or stones may be used 
heated very hot, heaped on the floor and 
covered with a galvanized bucket. 

The objection to the Pontiac is the objec- 
tion to all birch-covered lodges used for 
winter camp. They are difficult to build 
tight enough to prevent the wind from 
blowing in under the bark shingles; but if 
the campers are provided with good sleep- 
ing bags, the wind will bother them but 
little, even when there is no roof at all 
over their heads. 

When it can be procured, 
there is no doubt a good, 
snug shack of some kind is 
the thing to have for a win- 
ter camp. There need be no 
fear that such structures 
will prevent the camper 
from getting a good supply 
of fresh air, for unless the 
reader is a much _ better 
workman than even the 
most skilful backwoods- 
man, there will be an 
abundant supply of ozone in 
any of the shacks here de- 
scribed. 


A CAMP FOR THE NIGHT 


E 
can be made with two~{/ 
forked sticks driven into ‘ 
the ground, a cross stick 
laid in the crotches, and the 
whole covered with brush, 


Some New Winter Camps 


thus making a miniature open-faced camp 
of the form of one-half of the Pontiac 
(Fig. 10). This one-night shack need only 
be built tall enough to admit the camper 
when he creeps to cover to sleep. The 
small size of this shack makes little work 
in construction, and less work in collecting 
the material of bark or boughs with which 
to cover the simple framework. 


A BIG BONFIRE, 


built in the morning and kept burning all 
day, will dry and warm the earth so as to 
make a most comfortable place to sleep 
upon, after the hot coals and ashes have 
been carefully brushed away. A thorough 
baking of this kind will cause the earth to 
retain the heat for hours after the fire is 
extinguished, and give forth a most grate- 
ful warmth on a bitter cold night. 


WIND SHIELDS. 


A large rock, a steep bank, or the flat 
upright mass of clay and roots of an over- 
turned tree are all good wind guards, be- 
hind which one may camp with more or less 
comfort when the cutting north winds are 
sweeping through the woods. 

Upon some occasions a big, hollow log is 
not to be despised as a bunk in which to 
spend a cold winter’s night. 

But when one expects to spend the whole 
winter in the woods, the ideal camp is a 
small, but regular built 


LOG HOUSE, 


a square structure with a Dixie fireplace and 
chimney, a bunk in one corner, racks on the 
walls for guns and traps, pegs for clothes, 
snowshoes, etc., and a warm welcome for 
the passing stranger. 
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yi the passing of the best of the 
northern sport, it is only natural to 
indulge in a backward glance at a shooting 
season which appeared to promise but poorly 
when it opened. After all, it was not so 
very bad. A number of correspondents 
who, some three months ago, wrote most 
mournfully of the prospects, have lately in- 
formed me that they had managed to en- 
joy shooting but little inferior to the aver- 
age of recent years. From what I saw 
earlier in the year, and have since heard, 
the crop of web-footed fowl, snipe and 
plover was by no means a poor one. The 
record of ruffed grouse, woodcock and 
wood-duck shows the most noticeable fall- 
ing off, and for this, unfortunately, there 
seems to be no visible remedy. The three 
great foes of the ruffed grouse—the ax, the 
snare and the gun—would appear to have 
been working full time and completing their 
tasks with a regrettable thoroughness. 

The nature of the ruffed grouse practi- 
cally forbids the application of those com- 
paratively simple protective measures which 
can, and are made to do such useful work 
in the cases of the Bob White and the 
grouse of the prairies. Nor is the reason 
difficult to find, as was proved by a recent 
examination of an extensive and, till re- 
cently, excellent country for grouse. The 
times have changed, and with them the 
methods of the only men who really can 
preserve ruffed grouse, i.e., the farmers. 
The country in question needs must appear 
strange to men who knew it well, as lately 
as three or four years ago. Then the aver- 
age farm comprised one hundred or more 
acres, of which as a usual thing, twenty 
acres and upward were under heavy timber 
or slashings and dense second growth. 
These rough, usually tangled, wild expanses 
formed ideal haunts for ruffed grouse—all 
the better because so close to well-cultivated 
fields. In such a country the grouse, un- 
like his ancestors, is not necessarily the 
haunter of heavily wooded sections. As 
every well-informed sportsman knows, some 
of the best ruffed-grouse grounds of to-day 
are those where great masses of heavy tim- 
ber are broadly bordered with dense thick- 
ets and briery patches, which in turn dwin- 
dle to the borders of fields, notably clover- 
fields. 

Why this is so is a matter easily under- 
stood. The big woods serve the three-fold 
purpose of breeding-ground, handy refuge 
from pursuit, and feeding-ground after se- 
vere weather and deep snow have compelled 
the grouse to turn from the no longer possi- 
ble ground fare to the characteristic “ bud- 
ding,” t.e., feeding upon the buds of various 
forest growths. The border thickets offer 
pleasant shelters, dusting places, and a va- 
riety of foods, such as berries, wild grapes 
and insects, while a broad field of clover 
means one huge salad, the tender tops being 
a favorite fare. Such, then, is an ideal 
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grouse ground, but, alas! in many places -it 
has shrunk to insignificant proportions. 
Farmers have learned that all such prac- 
tically waste lands mean so much dead loss, 
and, in consequence, every available foot of 
ground is cleared and made to yield its 
share, no matter how small. Woods, too, 
long silent save for the crash of wind- 
toppled stuff and the hum of a grouse’s 
wing, have re-echoed the measured beat of 
axes, the roar of falling giants, and the 
swish of pole-like saplings which not long 
since were regarded merely as handy shade- 
providers for cattle, and not worth the labor 
of felling. In fine, the country is pretty 
well cleaned up, and because the grouse 
does not like neighbors who do their house- 
cleaning with axes and most uproarious 
accompaniments, the stately bird has retired 
from the now, almost denuded field. 
Somewhat similar influences are responsi- 
ble for the scarcity of woodcock and wood- 
duck. The strongholds of the latter, the 
late timbered margins of ponds and streams, 
now show little of the original growth 
which made them so attractive. Old timber 
about water meant plenty of hollow trunks 
for nesting places and a profusion of wild- 
grape vines which in turn, afforded privacy 
and tempting food to a duck which, in a tree, 
is as much at home as the average perching 
species. Hollow trees presently fall and, 
once down, seldom are replaced by new 
planting. The plentiful grapes, formerly 
left to such fowl as fancied them, now 
usually, are carefully gathered as soon as fit, 
the process meaning both noisy invasion of 
the spot and the wrecking of the vines. In 
addition, the haunts of the wood-duck, the 
fowl’s comparative lack of shyness, its tooth- 
some qualities and the striking beauty of the 
plumage of the male, all encourage attack 
by every idle man and prowling lad who can 
lay hand upon a firearm—and in these days 
of dirt-cheap arms, who cannot? A search 
of the houses of a country like the one re- 
ferred to, probably would reveal more poor, 
bad and worse-stuffed wood-drakes than any 
other species of bird. The small fellow of 
the musical voice and lovely garb, has indeed 
felt the weight of the fatal curse of beauty. 
The marked scarcity of woodcock is 
hardly to be wondered at. During certain 
seasons a haunter of moist, boggy, deep-* 
shadowed grounds, clearly the hand of im- 
provement is against this choicest of our 
small game. The bird, too, is a victim of 
his own rare qualities, for what wise sports- 
man would not rather tramp a mile further 
for a brace of cock than for twice that 
number of snipe, Bob White or plover? 
Too free tree-cutting, aided by more thor- 
ough drainage, has ruined miles upon, miles 
of erstwhile, prime ground. Letting in too 
much sunlight, even if it does not destroy 
the feeding-grounds, is very apt to drive 
away the birds, because the cock prefers 
actual darkness, or, at most, the dusk shad- 
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ows only found beneath dense foliage. And 
it must be remembered that this bird is not 
a prolific breeder, like Bob White and the 
grouse.- All things considered, three ma- 
tured young would be as many as we could 
expect of a pair of woodcock. In fact, the 
cock lays four eggs, as compared with the 
Bob White’s from ten to eighteen and the 
grouse’s from eight to a dozen. So far 
as I can see, and no matter what earnest 
bird-protectors may do, never again will 
there be such cock-shooting as we of the 
middle-aged brigade enjoyed in the days of 
our youth. The cock is doomed, and doubt- 
less fifty years hence a freshly-killed north- 
ern specimen will excite considerable com- 
ment. 

The case of the snipe is quite different. A 
haunter of treeless, wet lands, he cares 
naught if the forests vanish. Our present 
drainage and the to-be-expected further :m- 
provements along that line certainly must 
spoil many thousands of acres of what now 
is snipe ground, yet that would not of neces- 
sity mean the loss of the birds. Snipe are 
hardy and famous travelers, and it is to be 
presumed they are quite capable of adapting 
themselves to changing conditions. Even 
the putting under cultivation of what now 
are vast marshes need not deprive the 
birds of their feeding-grounds. To-day, with 
plenty of marsh at their disposal, snipe reg- 
ularly frequent thousands of acres of low- 
lands which for years have borne corn. 
Then there are lake-shores and the margins 
of countless ponds and waterways which 
will furnish more or less feeding-grounds 
so long as water stands and runs. For an 
illustration of this one has but to look over 
a prairie country. No matter how dry the 
grasslands proper, a large proportion of 
sloughs and ponds needs must have the 
muddy, worm-peopled margins which form 
no .poor substitute’ for the older feeding- 
grounds. The true danger for the snipe lies 
not so much in the loss of old-time broad 
marshes as in the fact that new conditions 
are apt to concentrate the birds of a district 
upon long, but comparatively narrow and 
easily-covered ground where the gun has a 
much easier chance than was offered upon 
the broader areas. When _ snipe-ground 
spread for miles in several directions, the 
sportsman was compelled to go afoot. The 
best he could do was to struggle over the 
most tiresome of soft footing until well- 
wearied, which, even to the sturdiest of men, 
meant the thorough working of only a com- 
paratively small area. To-day, the man can, 
in many places, drive from one strip of 
ground to the next and find the game more 
closely grouped, while the labor of getting 
at it is reduced at least one-half. This, of 
course, is against the welfare of the birds. 
The best thing for the sportsman to do is to 
hold his hand a bit and not work his “ pay- 
dirt” too zealously. He is supposed to be 
after sport and not all the game he can get. 

The possibilities of one of these border- 
strips of good snipe-ground was strikingly 
illustrated during a recent trip to the Lake 
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Manitoba country. A four-handed party o: 
us was out for the wildfowl, and near camp 
was one of these wet strips, perhaps a couple 
of miles long and about a gun-shot across. 
Day after day that strip could easily have 
yielded from twenty to fifty birds, for each 
night brought new wings. Nobody dreamed 
of thoroughly working that veritable mine. 
Instead, it was kept as a sort of recreation- 
ground, where any fellow who had early 
secured his day’s stint of duck in the big 
marsh, could amuse himself with the small, 
swift flyers. A tramp of one-third the 
length of it and back might mean from ten 
to twenty-five shots, and the members of 
our party had a nasty habit of making shots 
count, yet the shooting the last day was as 
good as it had been at first. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the ‘path 
of the wise and earnest protector of game, 
is the migration of such families as the 
waterfowl, woodcock, snipe, plover, etc. We 
are prone to the framing of such laws as ap- 
pear good for our own grounds, while for- 
getting that the extensive movements of the 
birds compel them to run the gauntlet of 
two open seasons in one year. When the 
law of the North declares the open season 
to be at an end, the law of the South allows 
the shooting of returning feathered travel- 
ers. This, of course, means that the fowl 
get no respite, except during the actual 
breeding-season, a state of affairs which few 
species will for long be able to stand. Were 
there no shooting in the North, the South 
would have plenty of birds for many years 
to come, and vice versa, but, unfortunately, 
it is impossible to do away with the dual 
season. If sportsmen of North or South 
would feel called upon to lay down their 
arms, the difficulty would at once be over- 
come, but I gravely suspect that it would re- 
quire not a few ‘ornithological Bull Runs 
and Gettysburgs to convince either party of 
the wisdom of such a course. Northerners 
and Southerners rightly having equal claims 
upon sport and game, there can be no such 
thing as legislation favorable to one over 
the other. The sole feasible remedy ap- 
pears to be a judicious curtailing of gun 
privileges at both ends of the migration 
flight, till the present destruction has been 
reduced to a point which will permit the 
fowl to hold their own. Should this finally 
demand an open season of only one week’s 
duration, even that, to my notion, would 
be much better than the entire loss of the 
game in question. 

It is an entirely different matter in the 
case of our gallinaceous game birds. Among 
them the nearest approach to a migration 
amounts to nothing more than a shifting 
from summer haunts to nearby winter quar- 
ters. Little Bob White travels farther than 
many of his kin, but even his most extended 
rambling would be as nothing to a true mi- 
grant. The gallinaceous fowl of our State, 
or province, remain within our boundaries 
the year round, so there is no earthly chance 
to lay their decrease at the door of our 
brethren to the south. We, and we alone, 

















are responsible for whatever over-killing 
there may be, hence we also should be held 
responsible for the breeding-stock of game. 
To all appearances, this coming winter 
promises to be a severe one, hence hard 
upon the Bob Whites especially, and sports- 
men located within easy distance of the win- 
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ter haunts of these birds will do well to 
early make preparation for some possible 
needful feeding and care during that trying 
period, sure to arrive with any sustained 
spell of severe weather. The time for 
prompt action is yet weeks distant, but the 
time for preparation is right now! 








-CLASS IN SPORTING DOGS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


MATEURS, whose experience in sport- 

ing dogs is just beginning, are likely to 
be puzzled by constant use of the word 
“class” in public prints and in the private 
discussions of the sophisticated. 

In its application to bench-show exhibits 
the word is not so difficult to understand. 
Those who use it, generally mean one of 
two things: either ‘that the specimen under 
consideration has a general distinction of 
appearance which is better expressed by the 
word “quality,” or that the typical points 
regarded as essential by the specialists are 
present to an extent which overshadows 
minor defects. For example, in the case of 
a pointer, a general smoothness of finish 
and symmetry of parts might produce an 
impression of class, though small defects of 
detail would impress one who was follow- 
ing the rules as he had read them in the 
books. In setters I might cite the example 
of a noted winner, the orange belton, 
Queen’s Place Pride. This Laverack had 
undoubted class. Her coat, color, and finish 
were beautiful, and her head and expres- 
sion remarkably fine. Her class was ap- 
parent to the most negligent observer, but 
she had important defects of structure— 
being decidedly out at elbows and over long 
and flat in body. It was her superb class 
which enabled her to defeat a great many 
setters which, according to a tapeline scor- 
ing, might have outpointed her. 

But it is in comparing the work of dogs 
in the field that the word is used in so 
many senses which puzzle the amateur. 
Some men speak of class when they have in 
mind nothing but speed and range. Those, 
however, who are careful about meanings 
employ the term to designate a high degree 
of ability in all the essentials of perform- 
ance. That is the only accurate application. 

Coming to definitions, class means the 
ability to do at high speed and with rapid 
accuracy what the mediocre can do only 
with deliberation, slowly, and under favor- 
able circumstances. In addition to this 
definition a strict judge might add that 
class includes the doing naturally and with 
little practice what an ordinary specimen 
can do only as a result of severe education. 





Just why class in the field is attractive to 
most men and especially to Americans, is 
something which is explained in the remark 
of the old fox-hunter, who said, “I don’t 
keer much for these extry fast hounds, but 
I always feel a little better when old Brag 
is out in front.” Hardly one man in four 
will say, theoretically, that he admires ’par- 
ticularly fast dogs; but three out of four 
will look for the fastest dog they can find 
when they are either buying outside or se- 
lecting one of their own breeding for per- 
sonal use. This merely means that the 
American does not propose to see some 
other man’s dogs taking the lead from his 
in a fox-hunt, or working on the outside in 
a quail expedition. 

Class is the same attribute in all compe- 
titions, whether of men or animals. It is 
of such basic importance in the search for 
truth that anything is worth while which 
illuminates or illustrates. 

Begin with man. To bring out a plain 
illustration let me say that, allowing for the 
obvious possibility of a mistake, the finest 
mind which I ever had the pleasure of see- 
ing at work was that of the late Jay Gould. 
I have never found reason for modifying 
the opinion, though I have been at close 
quarters with three Presidents of the United 
States, several convention candidates for 
that high honor and a number of possibil- 
ities; twenty or thirty college presidents, 
and not a few national authorities on vari- 
ous subjects, not to mention a hundred or 
so of successful authors. I saw Mr. Gould 
but once, and then probably not more than 
thirty minutes. My professional duties 
placed me where {@ listened to his view of 
a question then extensively interesting the 
West, involving many side topics of com- 
merce, transportation, and politics. To this 
day the beauty—I use the word with ma- 
tured appreciation—of that wonderful men- 
tal machine in action, comes vividly to my 
memory. Without apparent effort, in a, low 
voice, and not once “false pointing,” he 
described, measured, compared, selected, re- 
jected, and welded; bringing into view, not 
only the general facts and arguments ordi- 
narily connected with the subject, but a vast 
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array of material which indirectly had to do 
with its settlement; touching upon statutes, 
human enthusiasm and prejudices, neces- 
sities and rules of commercial development, 
transportation, building of cities, and the 
momentums and checks which in alternate 
periods stimulate or retard investment. His 
mental process was extremely rapid but 
frictionless and conducted with unswerving 
precision. A clarification which the aver- 
age educated man would painfully and, in 
all likelihood, confusedly reach after a 
couple of days’ study, he seemed able to 
attain in ten minutes by that insight which, 
with direct celerity, seizes and measures the 
essential. 

You cannot call such mental action hasty 
or hurried. It is well within itself, and is 
as reliably accurate as the slowest operation 
of a lesser mind. In other words, it is class. 

Jacob Schaefer is an example of class 
among billiard players. I never saw 
Schaefer in a great match, but I have seen 
him give big odds to a good amateur. He 
played with almost unnatural rapidity. The 
stroke came as quickly as he could get the 
cue in position; yet it would be foolishness 
to suppose that his play lacked any accu- 
racy, or that he was at all in doubt as to 
the result of each calculation. 

Cesar Thomson will transcribe a set of 
awkward violin runs into octaves and tenths 
and play them with added velocity. Yet, 
his pupils tell me, he practices less than any 
other great fiddler. 

Put a first-rate professional baseball 
player on the bases. Some might suppose 
that his apparent willingness to take 
chances was only blind and reckless daring, 
when, in fact, his perception of where he 
is coming out is much more definite and 
his adjustment of capacity to the task much 
more scientific than can be predicated of the 
cautious and hesitating player in the tenth- 
rate team. 

These illustrations make plain, at least 
to me, what is meant by class when the term 
is intelligently used. Now see how it works 
in our study of dogs. It is often true that 
the foxhound which habitually goes out in 
front, does not do it because he possesses 
the higher order of mere speed. The fact 
is more likely to be that he can use his fox 
sense and can rely upon his nose when 
going at a great pace. While the dog of 
lower grade may be able to run faster, sim- 
ply as a matter of running, he.cannot carry 
his head and nose with, him when under 
severe exertion. I have seen greyhounds of 
great speed which did not dare extend 
themselves, because they had discovered 
that they could not score except at a mod- 
erate gait. On the other hand, a dog like 
Diana or her sister Melita could “sit 
down” behind a jack-rabbit and score just 
as fast as he could make moves—let him 
do his utmost. 

One day, after the setter Sport’s Boy, had 
given a not very good account of himself 
in a public trial—a case of “rabbit rattles ” 
—I went out into the country with Mr. 
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Askins, his trainer, to give the string of 
dogs some work. Sport’s Boy and another 
dog were put down in a large field. A 
ravine, probably a quarter of a mile long, 
ran through the center of the field. The 
other dog, a very good animal, began rang- 
ing across the field. Boy started straight 
for the ravine, running the full length of 
it at lightning speed and coming down the 
other side. When half-way down he 
stopped as if changed to stone, never slack- 
ening his speed until he jumped into the 
point. He hesitated two or three seconds, 
moved his tail slightly, as a dog usually 
expresses doubt, and turned’around sharply 
to the right. Without lowering his head 
or showing the slightest indecision after 
the first moment of doubt, he marched 
thirty or forty feet and stiffened to a stanch 
point on a large bevy of birds. Somebody 
will say that any dog would do that. I say 
that any dog which did it would be a high 
class dog. In the first place, there was the 
speed at which the whole performance was 
acted; in the second place, there was the 
instinct by which he chose the ravine as the 
place most likely to harbor birds; in the 
third place, there was the bird sense with 
which he skirted the ravine instead of wast- 
ing time in searching out particular spots; 
in the fourth place, was the instantaneous- 
ness with which his nose told him of the 
scent of birds; in the fifth place, was the 
quickness with which he recognized that he 
had felt only the scent of where birds had 
been; and, in the sixth place, was the posi- 
tiveness with which he went straight on 
body scent to where the birds were. The 
other dog was a much more than ordinary 
animal, and a few minutes later might have 
done exactly what Boy did. But the fact 
remains that he did not do it, and that the 
coming champion, with equal chances, beat 
him in the whole series of acts leading to 
the location of a bevy. 

One of the best exhibitions of class shin- 
ing through disadvantages, was that of the 
Llewellin setter, Joe Cumming, when he 
won his championship. This performance 
brings up_a story which I have never seen 
in print. In the final heat of this champion- 
ship stake, Joe Cumming was to run for first 
with Dave Earl. Joe had severely injured 
his foot, and Mr. Titus, his owner and 
handler, who was always tender-hearted 
with his dogs, decided to draw him. The 
judges, however, were anxious to have the 
dog finish the competition, and Mr. Titus’s 
friends persuaded him to let Joe go on as 
long as there was a fighting chance. The 
development showed how closely a dog can 
come to winning a championship without 
reaching the honor. This was the fortune 
of Dave Earl. When they were put down, 
Joe went lame for a few minutes, but soon 
warmed up, forgot his foot, and began to 
show nearly his fastest and best form. At 
that, handicapped as Joe was, Dave Earl 
had a shade the best of the heat and seemed 
likely to win the championship. It was a 
long three hours for an injured dog which 
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was compelled to show championship speed 
and bird-work. Toward the end of the heat 
Dave Earl ranged up to a clump of bushes, 
nosed at it an instant, and passed on. 
few minutes later Joe Cumming swung over 
to the same clump of bushes, hesitated, 
dashed around to the leeward, and made 
a stanch point on a bevy. Of course, noth- 
ing is a more decisive incident in a field 
trial than when one dog misses a find and 
the other, with precisely the same opportu- 
nities, makes a location. Consequently, as 
the dogs were not far apart in other re- 
spects, the decision and the championship 
went to Joe Cumming. 

King Cyrano, the orange-and-white son 
of Jingo, was a pointer which always im- 
pressed me particularly with his class, for 
the reason that even when he first appeared 
in his derby year, he was what a field trial 
man would call badly overtrained. His 
trainer, Mr. Updike, had been previously 
giving his entire attention to shooting dogs, 
and was probably the most finished trainer 
in the West. All of his dogs at that time 
obeyed the slightest order and retrieved 
with perfect manners. A dog which, after 
such an elaborate course of training in his 
youth, could begin by winning a derby and 
afterward compete successfully with the 
best dogs in his all-age form, must have had 
inherent class of the highest order. In his 
second season I saw him put down with a 
fast pointer, Spring Dot, owned by Mr. 
Turner of Chicago. Cyrano is not a large 
dog, though somewhat above the average 
size. That day he was going so high that 
he looked as big as a St. Bernard. The two 
pointers dashed into a large wheat field 
where the growth was scanty, except in 
one corner.’ Notwithstanding the speed of 
his competitor, Cyrano swung round the 
field on the outside and then made straight 
for the heavier growth in the corner. There 
he jumped into a sharp point on a bevy. 
A few minutes later he took a course al- 
most touching the fence, on the other side 
of which was a cornfield. He jumped again 
into a quick point, evidently locating the 
birds on the other side of the fence. His 
handler rushed up and threw him over the 
fence. The birds proved to be running. 
He followed them accurately and cautiously, 
finally bringing them toa flush to order, two 
hundred yards from where they were first 
located. The class of the performance ap- 
pears in the fact that the dog evidently 
knew exactly what he was about at all 
times and managed his actions to suit the 
conditions. High speed did not interfere 
with the accuracy of his work. 

In the same trial the derby dogs, Marse 
Ben and Prince Rodney, gave an attractive 
exhibition of class. Both of these dogs 
subsequently distinguished themselves as 
worthy of the highest consideration. In 
their derby year, each had a fine turn of 
speed, Rodney the faster. As they looked 
very much alike, they made an attractive 
race. Just after the start Marse Ben swung 
around to the right into a cornfield. T was 
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riding on the right and the other judges fol- 
lowed Rodney, leaving me to look after 
Ben. It was the year of the great drouth 
and the field, except for the standing corn, 
was almost as bare as a floor. I heard a 
shout a little behind me to the right, which 
evidently meant that some one saw the dog 
in that direction. I turned my horse and 
rod@ into the corn. Gilchrist, Ben’s hand- 
ler, came running along to take care of his 
dog. While going rapidly through the 
corn, Ben stopped on a stylish point. Two 
birds got up. In puppy fashion he made a 
jump or two in their direction, but quickly 
changed his mind and stopped on another 
stiff point. The rest of the birds soon after 
flushed in front of him. Some outsiders 
thought that Ben had flushed the first two 
birds either wilfully or from an error in 
judgment in getting too close to them. As 
a matter of fact, the birds flushed wild on 
account of the absence of cover. The dog 
really made a perfect exhibition. Fifteen 
minutes afterward Marse Ben did almost 
identically the same thing in another patch 
of corn. The birds flushed ahead of him, 
but after he had established his point. Just 
after the judges ordered the dogs up, Rod- 
ney imitated the performance, jumping 
quickly into a stanch point on a bevy in a 
cornfield almost as bare of under cover as 
if it had been plowed. One would have 
to see the pace at which these dogs were 
going and the bareness of the cornfields to 
appreciate the keen noses and cleverness 
with which they established point on body 
scent. 

If there be an absolute best, field trial his- 
tory would probably give the premium to 
the performance of Mr. Herman Duryea’s 
setter, Sioux, in her second championship 
winning. There was no competition, as all 
the other dogs had been drawn and she 
was running with her kennel mate, Clip 
Wind’em. The weather had been rainy the 
day before and had suddenly turned cold, 
freezing the occasional drizzle as it fell 
and making the ground severe for not only 
the dogs but the horses, glassy as it was, on 
the surface. Though the mud and rain 
were frozen all over her legs and under- 
body, the little setter went three hours and 
a half at high speed. When taken up she 
was in a wretched plight, showing the or- 
deal through which she had been put. 
Birds were very plentiful and nobody knows 
exactly how many points she made. The 
judges counted fourteen bevies found by 
the dogs or flushed by the riders, and Sioux 
must have made at least twenty points with 
only one or two slight and excusable errors. 

Most of these incidents refer to dogs in 
Western competitions and illustrate the 
taste of Western men. None the less, class 
shows itself even in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, though it takes a somewhat 
different form where dogs are expected to 
adapt themselves quickly to small fields, to 
the caution of work on ruffed grouse, and 
to the unreliable habits of the jack-snipe. 
My impression is that the alertness, nerv- 
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ous energy, and quick intelligence which 
make class in one part of the country, make 
it in another, and that a high-class dog 
with a little experience is high-class any- 
where. I can say, at least, that when nearly 
twenty years ago I introduced Llewellins to 
the lower part of the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, a practised amateur who got quite a 
fast young dog—for those days—béetame 
very proud of the animal’s ability to out- 
pace the nativ es and to find bevies ahead of 
other men’s favorites. 

It must be admitted that in the small and 
patchy fields and thickets of the East, obe- 
dience and caution are more exactingly re- 
quired. The West does, speaking generally, 
admire speed and range, and the East lays 
stress upon biddableness. I find that among 
the many persons who come to me for in- 
formation and advice this more or less gen- 
eral contrast is manifested. During the 
writing of this chapter, a devoted amateur 
shot, a prominent St. Louis physician, 
dropped in to consult me about breeding a 
bitch. I told him that the only dog I had 
at home was a handsome youngster by 
Sport’s Gath, which was promising, but 
rather a shooting dog than a high-class 
performer. The doctor was much obliged, 
but concluded to look further. About the 
same time a gentleman in the East wrote 
me in regard to two young dogs which he 
bought at my suggestion not long ago. He 
said that in his judgment the youngsters 
were first-class, but that his trainer wanted 
to reject them because they were hard to 
handle. I see that Mr. Buckell has recently 
made a criticism along this line in regard 
to the English field trials. He says that the 
trainers control the entries and that they 
pick dogs which are trained with the least 
trouble. This disposition of the trainers he 
regards as responsible for the inferior natu- 
ral class of the dogs now contending in 
public on that side of the water. It is likely 
that Eastern amateurs will have to read 
their trainers a lecture if they desire dogs 
which are capable of what a Western man 
would call first-rate bevy work and are at 
the same time responsive to command. 

Mohawk, Mr. Duryea’s latest crack setter, 
has given two recorded exhibitions of class. 
In his derby year at the United States trials, 
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he was on a wide cast, going a great pace, 
for at all times he is one of the fastest of 
setters. He jumped a ditch and in the frac- 
tion of a second from the take-off of the 
leap, he caught scent. When he struck the 
ground he was flattened on a stiff point, his 
head turned to the bevy. The next year, in 
the same club’s all-age stake, he was sev- 
eral hundred yards from Avent, his handler, 
ranging at speed. Passing a bushy place, 
he whipped into a quick point, head and 
stern up. In a moment a rabbit jumped 
out. Mohawk held the point. Avent came 
in sight, signalled the judges, and called 
“Point!” As the handler reached the dog, 
another rabbit scudded away. Avent began 
to grumble about the luck. The judges 
reached the scene, the dog still immovable, 
and ordered Avent to flush. He told them 
that the point seemed to be on a rabbit. 
But he walked ahead of the dog and flushed 
a bevy of quail. Here were speed, nose, de- 
cision, intelligence, and stanchness. 

Everybody’s dog does these things, except 
when witnesses are present. In public tests, 
however, we must be satisfied with an oc- 
casional performance in which the whole 
combination of desirable field qualities is 
shown to a high degree; and we are glad to 
have a few to treasure for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

But the end of the whole matter is that 
every amateur should have a dog to please 
himself. Speaking for one kind of taste, I 
am not backward in saying that, while I ad- 
mire and appreciate these extremely high- 
class performers when owned by other men, 
my private favorite, even in the West, 
would always be a good-looking and stylish 
dog of average speed, and not only bird 
sense but intelligence and responsiveness in 
all other respects. This is because I very 
much admire quality and appearance, and 
because I am a moderate walker and rather 
a poor shot. But I have discovered that 
nine good field shots out of ten among 
amateurs, are like the old fox-hunter to 
whom I have referred, and enjoy seeing 
their dogs outranging other dogs. If that 
is their enjoyment, they are. right, and this 
analysis of class will be of use to them as 
well as to those who desire to measure the 
work in public competitions. 
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** During the past summer, I observed rather carefully 
the behavior of twenty-five trout, running from two 
to four pounds, taken by me, or in my presence. In six 
instances the fish came clear of the water when on the 
fly. I may say that this struck me as being perhaps a 
larger proportion than usual. None of these fish were 
taken in a rapid current. I have questioned a number 
of friends who have fished these waters, and all re- 
membered instances of trout jumping when on the fly. 
Among them were two French Canadian guides, who 
have assisted at the capture of many hundreds of trout, 


running up to eight pounds’ weight. When they were 
told that it had been asserted that trout did not jump 
when hooked, they were politely certain that the gentle- 
man had not had an opportunity of observing the fish 
of that part of the country. It was, I must confess, a 
satisfaction to me to find that one of my friends recalled 
the leap spoken of in my former letter—gave the dis- 
tance six feet as his own estimate, and remembered the 
weight of the fish (four and a half pounds, I think).”’ 

never give a fish ‘slack line’ for an instant, if it 
can be possibly avoided, and have seen many a good 
trout lost by doing so. Where fish run out fifty or sixty 
feet of line, there must be varying degrees of tension, 
but I cannot definitely remember an instance of a trout 
coming in so fast that the line could not in some way 
be controlled (except when something had gone wrong 
with the reel). I did not assert (and would not care to 
do so) that trout jump on a slack line!” 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


DO ANIMALS THINK? 


yi we see the animals going about, 
living their lives in many ways as we 
live ours, seeking their food, avoiding their 
enemies, building their nests, digging their 
holes, laying up stores, migrating, courting, 
playing, fighting, showing cunning, courage, 
fear, joy, anger, rivalry, grief, profiting by 
experience, following their leaders, etc.— 
when we see all this, I say, what more natu- 
ral than that we should ascribe to them 
powers akin to our own, and think of them 
as thinking, reasoning, reflecting, etc. 
hasty survey of animal life is sure to lead 
to this conclusion. An animal is not a clod, 
nor a block, nor a machine. It is alive and 
self-directing, it has some sort of psychic 
life, yet the more I study the subject, the 
more I am persuaded that it does not think 
or reflect in any proper sense of those 
words. Animal life shows in an active and 
free state that kind of intelligence that 
perv 
intelligence that takes no thought of itself. 
Here, in front of my window, is a black 
raspberry bush. A few weeks ago its 
branches curved upward, with their ends 
swinging full two feet above the ground; 
now those ends are thrust down through 
the weeds and are fast rooted to the ground. 
Did the raspberry bush think, or choose 
what it should do? Did it reflect and say, 
Now is the time for me to bend ~< and 
thrust my tip into the ground? To all in- 
tents and purposes yes, yet there was no 
voluntary mental process, as in similar acts 
of our own. We say its nature prompts 
it to act thus and thus, and that is ali the 
explanation we can give. In like manner 
the nature of the animals prompts them to 
the deeds they do, and we think of them 
as the result of a mental process, because 
similar acts in ourselves are the result of 
such a process. See how the mice begin to 
press into our buildings as the fall comes 
on. Do they know winter is coming? In 
the same way the vegetable world knows 
it is coming when it prepares for winter, 
or the insect world when it makes ready, 
but not as you and I know it. The wood- 
chuck “holes up” in late September; the 
crows flock and select their rookery about 
the same time, and the small wood newts 
or lizards soon begin to migrate to the 
marshes. They all know winter is coming, 
just as much as the tree knows, when in 
August, it forms its new buds for the next 
year, or as the flower knows that its color 
and perfume will attract the insects, and no 
more. The general intelligence of nature 
settles all these and similar things. 

When a bird selects a site for its nest, it 
seems, on first view, as if it must actually 
think, reflect, compare, as you and I do 
when we decide where to place our house. 
I saw a little chipping sparrow trying to 





decide between two raspberry bushes. She 
kept going from one to the other, peering, 
inspecting, and apparently weighing the ad- 
vantages of each. I saw a robin in the 
woodbine on the side of the house trying 
to decide which particular place was the 
best site for her nest. She hopped to this 
tangle of shoots and sat down, then to that, 
she turned around, she readjusted herself, 
she looked about, she worked her feet be- 
neath her, she was slow in making up her 
mind. Did she make up her mind? Did 
she think, compare, weigh? I do not be- 
lieve it. When she found the right con- 
ditions, she no doubt felt a pleasure and 
satisfaction, and that settled the question. 
An inward, instinctive want was met and 
satisfied by an outward material condition. 
In the same way the hermit crab goes from 
shell to shell upon the beach, seeking one to 
its liking. Sometimes two crabs fall to fight- 
ing over a shell that each wants. Can we 
believe that the hermit crab thinks and rea- 
sons? It selects the suitable shell instinct- 
ively, and not by an individual act of judg- 
ment. Instinct is not always inerrant, though 
it makes fewer mistakes than reason does. 

The red squirrel usually knows how to come 
at the meat in the butternut with the least 
gnawing, but now and then he makes a mis- 
take and strikes the edge of the kernel, in- 
stead of the flat side. The cliff swallow will 
stick its mud nest under the eaves of a barn 
where the boards are planed so smooth that 
the nest sooner or later is bound to fall. It 
seems to have no judgment in the matter. 
Its ancestors built upon the face of high 
cliffs, where the mud adhered more firmly. 

A wood thrush began a nest in one of 
my maples, as usual making the foundation 
of dry leaves, bits of paper and dry grass. 
After the third day the site on the branch 
was bare, the wind having swept away 
every vestige of the nest. As I passed be- 
neath the tree I saw the thrush standing 
where the nest had been, apparently in deep 
thought. A few days afterward I looked 
again, and the nest was completed. The 
bird had got ahead of the wind at last. The 
nesting instinct had triumphed over the 
weather. Dogs often do things that look 
very much as if they were the result of 
some sort of mind process. I recall one 
incident of this kind. 

A friend and I were camping in the woods 
by atrout stream not far from a farm house. 
The farmer had a collie dog that was very 
poorly fed. He used to come about our 
camp and pick up any scraps he could find, 
or that we threw him, and growing bold, 
tried to go through our pails and pans. To 
this we objected and drove him away with 
sharp words of reproof, probably backed up 
by a stone or stick. One afternoon my 
friend and I strolled over to the farmer’s 
house for a little chat. The dog was lying 
beside him on the grass. The moment we 
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appeared the dog got up and walked off, 
straight toward our camp. In a moment 
my friend said, “ Did you notice that dog? 
I have a feeling that he has gone to loot 
our camp.” So we cut short our call and 
hastened back. Sure enough, there was the 
dog in the shallow water about our larder, 
with his nose in the butter pail, which he 
had uncovered. The moment he caught 
sight of us he sneaked away in the most 
guilty and shamefaced manner, and when- 
ever during our stay we encountered him 
after that, he slunk away with a guilty 
look. Did the dog reason? Did he think 
“ Now they are away, therefore I can help 
myself to their food”? Now dogs and 
other animals certainly have the power of 
association. One thing reminds them of 
another. My neighbor’s dog associates me 
and my dog. Whenever he sees me pass- 
ing he looks up and down the road and 
over the fields to see where my dog is, and 
he did this for two years after my dog died. 
In the case of the above collie, the moment 
he saw us he was reminded of the food in 
our camp, and his chronic hunger prompted 
him to go thither. He also associated us, 
too, with the check and reproof he had re- 
ceived there. It was all the result of a very 
simple mental process. Was it, indeed, any 
more than takes place in any animal when 
it sees that which has barred it from its 
food taken away? a door opened, a cover 
removed, a fence prostrated? My friend 
and I had stood between the collie and 
something he coveted. When he saw us 
out of the way his hunger asserted itself. 
If animals were not capable of being stimu- 
lated into activity by the memory of food 
which is at a distance from them, they 
would all soon perish. We can hardly say 
that such things imply reason; they imply 
the animal forms of perceptive intelligence. 

There was a time when I used to think 
the grouse reasoned, because it would al- 
low me to approach it more closely as it 
sat on its drumming log, or in a tree, when 
I walked boldly along making much noise 
and never aiming at concealment, than when 
I tried to creep upon it. But the truth is, 
the grouse had never suffered harm from 
animals that moved through the woods in 
this fashion; its real enemies—the fox, the 
lynx, etc_—were stealthy, and stalked it with 
very little noise. Hence such movements 
alone alarmed it. 


A KNOWING COON. 


As we sat by the fire one February day, 
an old woodsman told me a wonderful story 
of a coon he had tracked. He described 
how he found the tracks of the coon by a 
spring, in March, and had followed them to 
its den in a big ted-oak tree on the moun- 
tain top. The sun had melted much of the 
snow, leaving many stones bare, and on 
these the coon had always stepped whenever 
he could. The woodsman emphasized this, 
assuring me that this was a most knowing 
coon, a cunning old dog coon that knew 
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the woodsman would be trying to follow 
his trail, and so he stepped on the stones to 
baffle him! The idea of this knowing old 
coon imagining or picturing to himself the 
trapper following his trail and being baffled 
wherever the coon had stepped on a stone, 
delighted the old woodsman exceedingly. He 
really thought this was what the coon had 
imagined as he ran through the woods. This 
is exactly the attitude of the “new school 
of natural study” and of most city people. 
But I had not looked for it from a real 
country man. The old raccoon had stepped 
on the stones that came in his way, to avoid 
the wet snow, no doubt, and get a better 
footing, just as you or I or any other beast, 
four-footed or two-footed, would have done. 
SUICIDAL DUCKS. 

Several correspondents have written me, 
touching the question raised in my September 
notes, of wounded ducks committing suicide. 
Four or five cases have been brought to my 
attention, of wounded ducks that have dived 
to the bottom and held fast to some object 
till they were dead. I do not for a moment 
dispute the fact; I only differ from my cor- 
respondents in my interpretation of the 
fact. My explanation of it is this: The 
wounded bird has but one impulse, and that 
is to hide from its enemy. If it were on the 
shore it would hide in the grass or weeds. 
In the water it dives, and in its death 
agony holds to some plant growth at the 
bottom. In all such cases the bird is no 
doubt mortally wounded and dies quickly. 
When it is not wounded unto death it swims 
under the water, seeks the shore, creeps out 
very cautiously and tries to escape in that 
way. The intent of deliberate suicide is of 
course absurd. 


THE LEAP OF TROUT. 


Mr. Arthur St. John Newberry, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has taken thousands of 
trout of all sizes, from an ounce to four 
pounds, from waters in nearly every sec- 
tion of Newfoundland, Canada and the 
United States, takes a sensible and practical 
view of the subject, yet is at a loss to under- 
stand just what was meant by trout leaping 
on a slack line, an explanation of which is 
given above. He writes: 


‘For a trout to leap from the water, when hooked to 
a long line and held under gentle pressure of the rod, 
is certainly not common, but I have seen it done in 
many instances. I remember one particular two-pound 
trout, caught in Munising Bay, Lake Superior, which 
leaped three times at the end of fifty feet of line, going 
straight up into the air like a bass, and have seen the 
same thing done in many cases and by trout of nearly 
allsizes. It is certain that trout rarely do this, but 
equally certain that they do occasionally, perhaps one 
out of every hundred I have caught leaped, certainly 
not more than that. 

‘**T have found it the rare exception when black bass 
do not leap under similar conditions, and yet occa- 
sionally have seen a bass play entirely below the sur- 
face without jumping at all. 

“According to my experience trout occasionally leap 
and black bass occasionally do not. 


The two last paragraphs of Mr. New- 
berry’s letter are comprehensive and con- 
clusive. 
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A> long back as Frank Forrester’s time, 
canvas-back ducks were flying at Lake 
Koshkonong. Their flight at times darkens 
the skies in Puget Sound, and southward 
along the Pacific Coast. And while the 
Chesapeake Bay waters may still claim 
numbers of them in their pilgrimage from 
the far north, southward during the crisp 
November days, the sight of the broad 
wings of this king of all wild-fowl are now 
a familiar part of the duck-shooter’s ex- 
periences in the middle West. 

In Illinois, the variety of duck-shooting 
ranges from teal shooting in early Septem- 
ber, down to wet cornfield, overflow, and 
timber shooting, and to the canvas-back, 
red-head, and blue-bill shooting over decoys, 
until the lakes and rivers freeze over. 
“ Pass” shooting, “jumping” ducks, timber 
shooting on mallards and sport over the 
decoys in open water or along shore gives a 
constant change to this most fascinating of 
all recreation with the gun. 

No bird that flies is so rightfully the 
hunter’s admiration as the canvas-back 
duck. Averaging close to four pounds in 
weight, wary, hard to bring in to the de- 
coys, tenacious of life, handsome, and lastly, 
a fine table bird, the canvas-back is indeed 
the monarch of the wild-fowl. To hunt 
him successfully requires knowledge of his 
habits, good marksmanship and a scientific 
accuracy in preparation, which includes 
many a minute, but essential detail. 

To begin with, a large flock of decoys is 
needed. And they must be canvas-back de- 
coys. The heedless blue-bills and the less 
cautious red-heads will come in to a bunch 
of decoys which may or may not have a 
liberal representation of their kind; but the 
fastidious canvas-back demands a goodly 
number of his brethren among the decoys 
before he will condescend to make the blind 
a visit. Not less than a hundred decoys are 
needed to make a good showing, and if two 
hundred, all the better. They should be 
heavily weighted, with strings of good 
length holding the weights. This will keep 
them from dragging or drifting in rough 
weather, or in sudden spurts of wind. They 
should be set out by an expert hunter, 
allowing for the location of the blind, the 
direction of the wind, and the general trend 
in which the flight of most of the birds is 
coming from. 

The decoys must not be too far out, nor 
too near in; and they should of course pre- 
sent the appearance of a flock of live birds, 
as they ride the water. The proper setting 
out of the decoys, the shifting of them when 
changes in the wind makes that advisable, 
and the keeping them properly scattered 
and not allowing any of them to get upset 
is one of the particular angles of the game. 
A couple of upturned decoys will frighten 
away the keen-eyed wild-fowl, and if a de- 
coy persists in up-ending, the best thing to 
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do is to bring it ashore and put it out of 
service. 

Equa! in importance is the building of the 
blind. If the blind is poorly constructed 
you will get no shooting, however well your 


decoys are placed. The blind should be as 
near the color, texture, and general ap- 
pearance of the surrounding vegetation as 
can be. It must be as inconspicuous as 
possible. It ought to be made as nearly 
weather-tight as the builders can make it, 
for canvas-back shooting usually means an 
exposure to nipping winds and inclement 
weather. 

If the blind is built on a willow point, 
thatch the blind with willows and have it 
well hidden from sight on all sides. A 
board blind, built like a box, can be thor- 
oughly hidden by skilful work, and will 
be very comfortable to shoot from. A blind 
must not be too dark, nor too light from a 
distance. Too much care cannot be taken 
in this respect. It must blend with the wil- 
lows, brush, dead grass or rushes, or. what- 
ever be the nature of the cover by which it 
is surrounded. 

All blinds should have a narrow opening 
to slip out from and get the dead birds. If 
on shore this can be kept closed with a 
bunch of vegetation. If built in open water, 
the boat can be run in and out of this 
opening. 

No paper, empty shells, tin cans or any 
thing of unusual color should be allowed to 
remain in or about a blind. A shelf, con- 
sisting of one broad board, when a shore 
blind is built, extends across in front of the 
shooters. On this the loaded shells are 
piled, and in the top board shallow, square 
notches are cut, in which to rest the guns. 
Another board at the back serves for a seat 
for all. If hay is used to make the seat 
more comfortable, it should conform, in 
color, to the blind. The thatch of vegeta- 
tion, whether willows, grass or brush, 
should hide the blind, but not make it 
darker than the cover around it. It should 
be disposed about in a loose, natural way, 
and not too thick. 

The clothing worn should be, as near as 
may be, the color of the vegetation. These 
bright buff hunting coats and shining yellow 
caps that you see on quail and snipe shoot- 
ers, will never do in a duck blind in the 
late autumn when you are after canvas- 
backs. The growth about the lakes and 
rivers has deadened by that time, and the 
colors have darkened perceptibly. A very 
dark yellow, approaching brown, is the color 
best adapted for producing the proper blend- 
ing with the colors of November vegetation. 

Guns should be twelve gauge, and shot 
sizes from sixes to fours. A good load is 
chilled sixes in the right-hand barrel, and 
fours in the left-hand barrel. Full-choke 
guns are the best. A “pump” gun, or re- 
peater is an exceedingly handy thing in a 
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blind, for cripples. Load it with shells 
charged with number eight shot, and it will 
save you birds in a day’s shoot. When a 
duck is crippled, and swims away, about all 
that is visible is its head. The number eight 
load has several hundred grains in it, and 
a single one of these will end a cripple. As 
the pump gun is good for six shots in six 
seconds, it is a great cripple gatherer. No 
crippled bird should be left to die a linger- 
ing death, and the pump can often get them 
when a charge of fours or sixes, on ac- 
count of the fewer grains in a load, would 
fail to lay them out. 

A good rule is never to stand up in a 
blind. Ducks fly quickly, their sight is mar- 
velously keen, and they can see a hunter 
“juke” down a mile away. Often a good 
shot is lost by some fellow wanting to 
stretch himself, or just take a peep around. 
You can never bring a duck by establishing 
yourself as a look-out, but you can often 
miss a good chance by it. 

One necessary adjunct of a well-equipped 
blind, is a pair of powerful field-glasses. 
You can sweep the lake for miles with them, 
and locate a cripple as easily as if it were 
ten feet away. To chase and recover a 
wounded deep-water duck such as the can- 
vas-back, blue-bill or red-head requires a 
hawk-like vision, a hunter’s judgment and 
quick shooting. They dive, dodge and swim 
under water when pursued, and a quick 
shot,’as the head appears, is the only hope 
to get one. 

There should be one man in the blind to 
give the word when to rise and shoot. The 
word may be “ Now!” or “Soak ’em!”’ but 
it should be given by one man always, so as 
to prevent confusion. When a bunch comes 
in, supposing there are three men in the 
blind, the first birds go to the man at the 
other end from where they come in, the 
middle birds are for the center man, and the 
last birds are for the first man as they come 
in. If they wheel in as if to settle, present- 
ing a rank in front, or to the right or left 
quarter, then the left-hand man takes the 
left-hand birds, the right-hand man the 
right-hand birds, and the man in the cen- 






Does Drink 


ter picks his birds from among the middle 
ones. Experienced hunters seldom ever 
shoot at the same duck, although sometimes 
a man fixes his eye on a left-hand duck 
which shifts suddenly to a middle bird or 
vice versa. 

Canvas-back generally appear high up in 
the skies over a body of water. As they see 
the decoys they will drop down a certain 
distance and begin to circle around the lake. 
They rarely ever rush in like the reckless 
blue-bills, but proceed to deliberately inves- 
tigate. They may circle as many as five or 
six times before they are satisfied as to the 
outlook. And during this time, with their 
guns resting against the top board of the 
blind, the hunters must wait, absolutely 
motionless. The slightest turn of the head, 
the moving of a finger along a gun-barrel, 
the hitch of a shoulder, the least possible 
movement, yes, even a loud-spoken word, 
will be noticed by these wary birds, and 
they will swing away. Here, too, the set 
of the decoys, the way they are placed, and 
the color and general appearance of the 
blind all count heavily as to the outcome. 


What a glorious sight it is! Full seventy- 
five great birds are sweeping in, rank on 
rank, straight for the decoys. Right gal- 
lantly they come, into the jaws of death. 
The waters of the lake ripple against the 
shore, the decoys bob up and down alluringly. 
Nearer and nearer—they are only about 
seventy yards away now. Their long necks 
are outstretched, their broad wings are 
bringing them in easily and rapidly. Forty 
yards away now, low to the water, and com- 
ing in beautifully. 

And then the ambush is unmasked. A 
dozen sharp reports split the air; the birds 
break in confusion, climb upward, and 
plunge down again to the water—a wild 
sprawl of beating wings. 


The water ripples along the shore. The 
decoys bob up and down alluringly. Far 
northeast a line of wild-fowl flies. With 


the field-glasses their flight shows the can- 
vas-back, high up and — swiftly in the 
November skies. 





THE GROUSE 


I ep appears to be some doubt in cer- 
tain quarters over the way in which the 
ruffed grouse drinks. While I am con- 
vinced that the birds very often take drops 
of water from foliage, there is no sound 
reason why they should depend upon “ rale 
mountain dew,” or any other brand of 
dew, for their regular tipple. I have seen 
a captive grouse drink from a_ shallow 
earthenware saucer—not once, but many 
times. The bird dipped and raised its bill, 
somewhat like a bantam fowl does, but 





DOES DRINK 


with a peculiarly dainty action, followed by 
what looked like a rather prolonged tasting 
of each drop—as some connoisseur might 
sample wine. There are plenty of captive 
grouse. Any owner of one can solve the 
problem by removing all water for a reason- 
able time, and then placing some within the 
bird’s reach. If it doesn’t drink, that’s no 
sign that it doesn’t know how, but rather 
that it doesn’t happen to harbor a thirst 
at that particular moment. 














Ssvo it ower ™ 





or 


b Bene participation of the British title 
holder in the women’s national cham- 
pionship gave a certaim interest to the meet- 
ing; otherwise it would have been a dull 
affair indeed. Conclusive it assuredly was 
not, for Mrs. Stout, Mrs. Manice and Mrs. 
Horne were among the absentees, and none 
of the novices showed hopeful proficiency, 
unless we except Miss Ayers, who lasted 
through two rounds and showed fairly 
agood form. 

On paper, the Boston contingent was by 
far the strongest, but the luck of the draw 
compelled the New England players to kill 
each other off and so smoothed Miss Bish- 
op’s progress to the finals. Indeed, the 
showing made by such really strong players 
as the Misses Curtis, Miss Osgood and Miss 
Wells was distinctly disappointing. Miss 
Bishop was at least consistent in her work, 
and so deserves the honor that finally fell 
to her. Undoubtedly Mrs. Stout could have 
walked through the field had she been a 
contestant. 

Bearing in mind Miss Rhona Adair’s 
triumphal progress of a year ago, much cu- 
riosity was shown in Miss Dod’s work. She 
showed a game that was well-balanced, but 
hardly brilliant. Miss Dod was a tennis ex- 
pert before she took up golf, and has many 
triumphs on the courts to her credit. But 
her golf is of the “made” order, with con- 
sequent limitations. It is true that the 
hardness of the ground at Merion had an 
unfortunate effect upon her iron play, but 
the really “class” golfer must be able to 
deal with such contingencies as they arise. 
We all remember Harry Vardon’s wonder- 
ful work on links good, bad and marvel- 
ously indifferent. Miss Dod was able to 
lead the field at medal play (tieing with 
Miss Vanderhoff and Miss Harriet Curtis), 
but she fell down in the first match round, 
losing by 2 and 1 to Miss Mackay. And in 
the international match, played at Toronto, 
between teams of American and British 
golfers, Miss Dod lost again to Miss Bishop, 
who therefore added fresh luster to her 
brand-new title. The entry list was large 
and representative, as usual, one player com- 
ing from as far West as Los Angeles. As 
usual, again there was one day of atrocious 
weather. It would seem that the middle of 
October is a trifle late for this meeting. 
The greens are never good at this time in 
the autumn, on account of worm casts, and 
the shortness of the days is an added factor 
of uncertainty. The last week in September 
would seem to be a better date for this fix- 
ture. 


Harvard seems to be as preéminent at 
golf as she used to be at tennis in the good 


SOME VICTORIES IN GOLF 
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old days of Dick Sears and his successors. 
The Cambridge University has now won the 
Intercollegiate team championship in six out 
of the nine years since the event was in- 
stituted, Yale holding the honors on the 
other three occasions. Neither Pennsylvania 
nor Columbia has ever made a serious bid 
for the honor, and Princeton has been con- 
sistently promising on paper and dis- 
appointing in execution. This year the 
Nassau players were again picked to fight 
it out with Harvard, but they lost to Yale 
in the first round, only one Princeton man 
scoring for his team, and Reinhart, the in- 
dividual titleholder, being seven down to 
Max Behr. 

Harvard smothered Pennsylvania (the 
latter being minus the services of two regu- 
lar players) by a score of 99 to o (actual 
holes). Indeed, the victory might have been 
made even more crushing had not the Har- 
vard men let up during the afternoon round. 
Chandler Egan, who led his man by II up 
in the morning, merely halved the afternoon 
play, being too generous a sportsman to rub 
it in. 

Harvard won from Yale by a comfortable 
margin in the finals, although Behr had the 
consolation of breaking even with H. C. 
Egan. The collegians still stick to their pri- 
vate scoring system, under which the team 
scoring the majority of matches won, is sup- 
posed to get the decision. As every golfer 
knows, a team may win on the tally of 
matches played and yet lose on a total of 
holes through the overwhelming defeat of a 
single player. This seems to be unjust, but 
there is argument on the other side. In 
baseball or in football the errors of one 
player may lose the game for his team, and 
why not so in golf? The better players do 
not always win, and the strength of a chain 
is that of its weakest link. 


For some unexplained reason (surely not 
lack of sportsmanship) the Yale golfers, 
with one exception, did not take part in the 
individual championship. It is a great pity 
that Behr should not have improved the 
opportunity, for the title was within his 
grasp, he being at the top of his game and 
Chandler Egan showing the strain of his 
strenuous season. As it was, White of Har- 
vard won from the national champion, in a 
closely contested match for the final honor. 

Both the Chicago and Onwentsia clubs de- 
sire the national amateur meeting for 1905, 
and the contest will probably be lively 
enough to recall old times. Onwentsia stole 
a march on Chicago by getting in its appli- 
cation ahead, but the latter club will proba- 
bly be able to muster more supporters 
among the Western delegates. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 


THE DARK ROOM 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


UCH of the success of a photograph 

depends upon how the negative is 
treated in the dark room, and therefore it 
is, while not absolutely necessary, still very 
essential that the dark room should be 
properly made and conveniently equipped. 

In the first place, this room need not be 
large. Four feet square is plenty of space, 
but another foot added will make it a little 
more roomy. My advice is not to attempt 
to use the bath-room or some closet for a 
dark room. These places are never as con- 
venient as they might be and, besides, the 
operation is bound to be more or less _in- 
jurious to the bath-tub or wash- bowl. It is 
much better to build a room in some out-of- 
the-way corner, such as the garret or cellar. 
The latter place is the better, especially if it 
contains a furnace, for it is apt: to be cool 
in summer and correspondingly warm and 
comfortable in winter, and the temperature 
of your dark room is a great consideration. 

It should be built of about one-inch planks 
and, as I have said, four or five feet square, 
with a door that will shut tightly, on one 
side. The boards should be dove-tailed, so 
that no particle of white light can come 
through any crack. On one side, at a height 
of about.three feet from the floor, should 
be cut a hole about one foot square, which 
should be covered with a piece of ruby glass, 
and a shade that can be pulled down to shut 
out all light when necessary, should be hung 
over this, inside. 

Just underneath this window should be 
placed the developing shelf. It should ex- 
tend the full width of the room, and if 
another one should be placed beneath it to 
hold the hypo trays it would be a great con- 
venience and obviate all chances of splash- 
ing hypo into the developer. It is a great 
convenience to have running water in the 
dark room, and it would be very inexpensive 
to have a plumber run a pipe to it and put 
up a small sink at one end of the develop- 
ing bench. The convenience of it would 
fully compensate for the outlay. 

On the right-hand side of the room shouid 
be built two shelves, one for loading and 
unloading the plate-holders and the other 
for holding the empty plate-holders, boxes 
of plates and any other paraphernalia which 
it is found necessary to take into the dark 
room. 

On the left-hand side two more shelves 
should be placed, one for holding the de- 
velopers and the other the developing trays. 
It is well to have plenty.of shelf. room, so 
that things may not be crowded, and it 
is also well to have one place for each 
thing and always keep it in that place, 
for it is often necessary to work quickly 
and the success of a picture sometimes 
depends upon one’s being able to place 
his hands upon a bottle or other object 


without taking his eyes from the plate he is 
developing. 

The source of light should come from out- 
side the window, for if gas or a lamp is 
used inside it would quickly over-heat the 
small space of the dark room. Of course, 
electric light is the best and most conven- 
ient, and if the house is wired for electric- 
ity, a wire can be run to the dark room and 
a bulb hung outside the window at almost 
no cost. lamp, however, placed on a 
small shelf outside the window, will answer 
all purposes. 

If ruby glass for this window is not easily 
obtainable, then common window glass cov- 
ered with three or four thicknesses of 
orange postoffice paper will answer. This, 
however, is more opaque than the ruby 
glass and consequently does not admit as 
much light with the same amount of safety. 
The curtains over the window should be 
made of some dark material that will shut 
out all light, for it is sometimes almost ab- 
solutely necessary to work in the dark. 

This dark room should always be kept 
clean and free from dust, for in photog- 
raphy cleanliness counts far more than god- 
liness, for godliness will not make a picture, 
while cleanliness will ofttimes aid materially 
in doing so. Therefore, as I say, the room 
should be kept as clean as possible; the 
shelves frequently dusted, especially the 
ones. used for changing plates, and one 
should-always be careful not to splash or 
spill his developer or hypo any more than 
he can avoid. Of course there are careless, 
sloppy workers in this as well as any other 
profession, but the careless worker is never 
the one who obtains the best results. 

A towel should always hang in the dark 
room, on which to wipe the hands, and this 
should be made of some cheap material, for 
the chemicals used in photography all stain 
more or less badly, and a towel soon loses 
all semblance of whiteness. 

The door of this room should be weather- 
stripped, in order to preclude any possibility 
of light coming through the cracks, and it is 
always a good idea to have it fitted with a 
lock and key, in order to keep inquisitive 
people from annoying’ you while you are at 
work and from upsetting your arrangement 
of things when you are away. 

This describes a dark room that can be 
built at little cost, but which is absolutely 
convenient and complete. 

It may be well to add that no plate will 
stand too strong a light, even though that 
light may be red or orange, without be- 
coming fogged. Much of the ruby glass 
that is sold is very poor for photographic 
work, and it is always a wise precaution to 
test the glass with a spectroscope before 
using it, to be certain that the white ray is 
entirely eliminated. 





